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RHODA    BROUGHTON, 

AUTHOR   OF 
COMETH    UP   AS   A   FLOWER,'    '  NANCY,'    'BELINDA,'    'SECOND   THOUGHTS,' 
ETC. 


Oky  Doctor  Cupid,  thou  for  me  reply! 

Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

Ich  komme,  Ich  weiss  nicht  woher  ; 
Ich  gehe,  Ich  weiss  nicht  wohin  ; 
Ich  bin,  Ich  weiss  nicht  was ; 
Mich  wundert  dass  Ich  so  frohUch  bin. 


*   IN  THREE  VOLUMES. 
VOL.  IL 


LONDON: 

RICHARD    BENTLEY    AND    SON 
JPitblt0her«  m  dDtbinarg  to  ^cr  Jftajestg  the  (©itccn. 
1886. 

{^All  Rights  Reserved,'\ 
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NOT  WISELY  BUT  TOO  WELL. 
COMETH  UP  AS  A  FLOWER. 
RED  AS  A  ROSE  IS  SHE. 
GOOD-BYE,  SWEETHEART. 
NANCY.  I  JOAN. 

SECOND  THOUGHTS. 
BELINDA.         I    DOCTOR  CUPID. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


A  FORTNIGHT  later,  and  Peggy  is 
alone.  Prue  has  gone  after  all — 
gone  to  that  paradise,  in  yearning  for 
which  she  seemed  to  be  stooping  towards 
the  grave ;  she  has  gone  to  empty  jugs  of 
water  over  stairs  on  Guardsmen's  heads, 
to  put  crackers  into  the  coat-tail  pockets 
of  Secretaries  of  Legation,  and  set  booby- 
traps  for  Members  of  Parliament.  No 
wonder  that  even  before  entering  upon 
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these  glories,  their  mere  prospect  had 
restored  her  to  more  than  her  pristine 
vigour.  She  has  gone,  with  Peggy's  one 
string  of  pearls  in  her  trinket-case  ;  with 
Peggy's  best  gown,  contracted  and  modi- 
fied to  her  smaller  shape,  in  her  trunk. 
She  has  gone,  nodding  her  head,  waving 
her  hand,  and  blowing  kisses,  altogether 
restored  apparently  to  the  blithe  Prue- 
ship  of  earlier  days.     But  at  what  price  ? 

Peggy's  repugnance  to  the  plan  has 
been  in  no  degree  diminished  by  the  fact 
of  her  having  consented  to  it.  She  has 
consented  to  it,  driven  partly  by  a  suspicion 
that  her  opposition  has  been  half-due  to  no 
solicitude  for  her  sister's  welfare,  but  to  a 
resentment  and  an  ache  of  her  own ;  driven 
much  more,  though,  by  Mr.  Evans's  few 
light  words,  '  Take  care  that  she  does  not 
slip  through  your  fingers  !'  They  pursue 
her  by  day  and  by  night.  '  Slip  through 
her    fingers !'      There    seems    a    dreadful 
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fitness  in  the  very  form  of  the  phrase. 
Other  people  may  die,  may  be  killed. 
Prue  would  just  slip  away  !  Oh,  if  he  had 
but  used  another  form  of  expression  !  As 
she  lies  on  her  wakeful,  anxious  bed,  one 
couple  of  lines  torments  her  with  what 
she  feels  to  be  its  prophetic  applicability  : 

*  Like  a  caged  bird  escaping  suddenly 
The  little  innocent  soul  flitted  away  !' 

Some  day  she  will  wake  to  find  her  arms 
empty  of  little  Prue,  whom  for  seventeen 
fond  years  they  have  girdled.  That  Prue 
has  always  been  sickly  and  often  froward, 
has  from  the  moment  of  her  birth  caused 
her  far  more  pain  than  pleasure,  makes  no 
sort  of  difference.  The  sea  does  not 
reckon  how  many  little  rills  run  into  it. 
A  great  love  has  no  debit  and  credit 
account ;  it  gives  vastly,  not  inquiring  for 
any  return.  People  in  weak  health,  who 
can     become     genuinely    moribund    upon 
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ppposition,    possess  a    weapon  which    the 
§ound  cannot  pretend  to  emulate. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  Margaret's 
visit  to  the  Vicarage,  Freddy  Ducane  had 
unexpectedly  returned  to  the  Manor. 

*  I  believe  that  that  wretched  little  Prue 
is  going  to  die  on  purpose  to  spite  Peggy 
for  not  letting  her  go  to  the  HarboroughsF 
says  milady  crossly,  vexed  at  her  nephew's 
serene  flower  face.  *  I  cannot  think  what 
possessed  you  to  put  such  an  idea  into  her 
stupid  little  head  !' 

And  Freddy  looks  mournful,  and  answers 
sweetly  that  he  supposes  it  is  useless  his 
trying  to  explain  that  he  had  no  hand  in 
the  matter,  but  that  he  is  afraid  he  shall 
never  be  able  to  inflict  gratuitous  pain 
upon  anyone  as  long  as  he  lives. 

Despite  his  assertion  of  innocence,  he 
has  in  his  pocket  a  second  letter  of  invita- 
tion from  Lady  Betty  for  Prue,  which  he 
reads  with  her  next  day  under  the  Judas- 
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tree,  while  Peggy  is  away  at  the  work- 
house. She  comes  back  a  little  too  soon, 
before  the  reading  is  quite  finished,  just  in 
time  to  see  Prue  stick  the  note  hastily  into 
her  pocket.  At  this  gesture  her  heart 
sinks — Prue  is  beginning  to  look  upon  her 
as  an  enemy. 

'  You  need  not  hide  your  letter,  Prue. 
I  am  not  going  to  ask  to  see  it,'  she  says, 
in  a  wounded  voice,  either  forgetting  or 
omitting  to  make  any  salutation  to 
Freddy.    - 

Prue  reddens. 

^  I  should  not  have  hidden  it,  only  that 
I  knew  it  would  make  you  angry,'  she 
answers,  with  a  sort  of  trembling  defiance. 
*  Lady  Betty  has  invited  me  again.  I 
cannot  help  it  ;  it  is  not  my  fault.' 

Freddy  has  risen,  and,  scenting  a 
coming  storm,  follows  his  instincts  by 
beginning  to  edge  away. 

*  How  bad  of  you — you  dear  Peg!'  cries 
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he  affectionately,  holding  out  both  hands — 
'  to  come  back  just  as  I  am  obliged  to  be 
off!  That  is  the  way  you  always  treat  me 
— is  not  it,  Prue  ?' 

*You  needn't  go,'  replies  Margaret, 
neglecting  his  hands,  and  looking  rather 
sternly  at  him.  '  I  shall  not  be  here  a 
moment ;  and  we  are  not  going  to  quarrel, 
if  that  is  what  you  are  afraid  ot.  Prue, 
since  Lady  Betty  is  so  urgent,  and  you 
wish  it  so  much,  tell  her  that  you  will  go 
to  her/ 

Then  she  leaves  them  with  a  steady  step, 
but  when  she  reaches  her  own  room,  her 
tears  gush  out.  That  gesture  of  Prue's 
hand  to  her  pocket  has  cut  her  to  the 
quick  ;  Prue,  whose  one  first  impulse 
through  all  her  seventeen  years*  span  has 
hitherto  been  to  run  to  her  sister  with 
whatever  of  good  or  bad — be  it  broken 
head  or  new  doll — fate  has  brought  her. 
That  one  small  gesture  tells  her  that  the 
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old  habit  is  for  ever  broken,  and  she  cries 
bitterly  at  it.  She  may  cry  as  much  as 
she  pleases  during  the  silent  fortnight  that 
follows,  certain  that  neither  Mink  nor  the 
cat  will  ask  her  why ;  but  she  does  not 
weep  again.  Through  the  gossamer- 
dressed  September  mornings,  and  the 
gold-misted  September  noons,  she  lives 
alone.  Alone  with  her  thoughts — thoughts 
none  the  less  worth  thinking  perhaps  for 
their  new  tinge  of  deep  sadness — with  her 
unpretending  charities,  with  Jacob  and  her 
hollyhocks.  It  is  a  novel  experience,  since 
never  before  in  all  Prue's  little  life  has  she 
borne  to  have  the  child  out  of  her  sight  for 
as  much  as  a  week. 

Three  months  ago  she  would  have 
thought  it  too  hard  a  thing  to  have  asked 
of  her  to  forego  Prue's  songs  and  kisses 
for  a  whole  fortnight ;  but  of  late  Prue 
herself  has  so  entirely  robbed  their  inter- 
course of  its  old  confident  sweetness,  has 
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put  such  a  bitter  sting  into  it,  that  for  the 
first  few  days  after  her  departure,  Peggy 
(albeit  with  self-reproach)  experiences  a 
sense  of  relief  in  no  longer  meeting  the 
small  miserable  face  with  its  mute  and 
dogged  upbraidings.  So  little  does  she 
dread  her  own  company  that  she  avails 
herself  but  sparingly  even  of  such  society 
as  Is  within  her  reach,  i,e»,  that  of  the 
Manor  and  milady,  with  her  spud  and 
frieze-coat;  that  of  the  Vicarage  with  its 
stocking-basket  and  its  '  Earthly  Paradise/ 
The  only  visitors  of  whom  she  sees  much 
are  the  little  Harboroughs,  who  still  adorn 
the  Manor  nurseries,  and  call  upon  her 
almost  daily,  with  that  utter  absence  of 
misgiving  as  to  being  always  welcome  that 
few  people — and  those  only  the  most  con- 
summate bores — are  able  to  preserve  in 
later  life. 

She  likes  them — the  boy  best ;  and  even 
if  she  herself  is  not  quite  in  tune  for  their 
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chatter,  there  is  always  the  red  fox  to  pant 
at  them,  with  pretty  cunning  face  and  hot 
wild  breath,  from  behind  the  wire  walls  of 
his  house ;  the  pump  to  w^et  their  clothes, 
and  the  stable  kittens  to  scratch  them. 
So  no  wonder  that  they  come  every  day. 
She  would  enjoy  their  conversation  more, 
if  it  did  not  involve  so  ceaseless  a  refer- 
ence to  one  whom  she  has  neither  the 
need  nor  the  desire  to  have  thus  hauled 
back  into  her  memory.  But  it  seems  as  if 
John  Talbot  had  been  so  inwoven  with  the 
very  woof  of  their  lives  that  no  anecdote 
of  their  little  past  is  complete  without  it. 
She  could  endure  it,  however,  if  they  con- 
fined themselves  to  anecdotes.  It  is  the 
perpetual  appeal  to  her  for  her  opinion 
about  him  that  she  finds  so  trying. 

*  Oh,  Miss  Lambton !  do  not  you  like 
John  Talbot  ?  When  is  he  coming  back  } 
Do  not  you  wish  he  would  come  and  live 
with  you  here  always  }     Do  you  like  him 
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better  than  father  ?     Franky  says  he  does. 
Is  not  it  naughty  of  him  ?* 

And  the  questions  of  childhood  are  not 
like  those  of  a  maturer  age,  which  may  be 
evaded  or  put  aside.  They  must  and  will 
be  directly  answered.  Peggy  cannot  help 
a  vexed  internal  laugh  as  she  hears  her- 
self, allowing  that  she  likes  John  Talbot, 
asseverating  that  she  has  no  wish  that  he 
should  come  and  live  with  her  always,'  and 
explaining  that  it  is  possible  to  appreciate 
him  and  father  too.  But  she  is  always 
deeply  thankful  when  the  conversational 
charms  of  Alfred  the  stable-boy,  or  the 
chicken-feeding  hour,  or  any  other  timely 
distraction  releases  her  from  this  trying 
interrogatory.  Of  John  Talbot,  except 
through  the  too  glib  tongues  of  his  little 
partisans,  she  has  heard  absolutely  nothing. 
On  the  morning  of  his  departure,  she  had 
sent  his  Keats  and  one  or  two  other  of  his 
books  up  to  the  Manor  after  him. 
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As  she  was  neatly  wrapping  them  in 
paper,  a  sprig  of  lavender  fell  out  of  the 
Keats — a  sprig  which,  as  she  remembered, 
he  had  put  in  as  a  mark  into  the  unfinished 
'  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,'  on  their  last  reading. 
She  stooped  and  picked  it  up,  looking 
hesitatingly  at  it.  Shall  she  return  it  to 
its  place  ?  Why  should  she  ?  No  one 
could  ever  connect  the  idea  of  Betty  with 
lavender.  Gardenias  would  bring  her 
image  at  once — gardenias  wired  and  over- 
powering ;  but  the  clean  and  homely 
lavender — never !  She  throws  it  pensively 
away  ;  and  as  she  does  so,  a  foolish  fancy 
comes  over  her,  as  if  it  were  herself  that 
she  had  just  been  tossing  away  out  of  his 
life  !  That  he  acquiesces  in  that  tossing 
away,  is  but  too  evident.  He  does  not 
even  send  her  a  formal  line  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  his  restored  property.  So  it 
is  not  his  fault  that  his  image  walks  beside 
her  so  often  down  the  garden  alleys  ;   both 
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at  high  blue  noon  and  when,  on  fair  nights, 
she  steps  abroad  to  look  at  the  thronged 
stars. 

One  must  think  of  something ;  and  there 
are  many  interstices  in  her  thoughts  which 
cannot  all  be  filled  up  by  the  one  topic — 
Prue.  Into  them  he  creeps;  the  more  so 
as  she  lives  almost  wholly  in  her  garden  ; 
and  with  that  his  memory  is  so  entangled, 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  plant  that  does 
not  say  somethmg  to  her  of  him.  She 
thinks  of  him,  always  without  bitterness ; 
generally  with  deep  compassion  ;  never 
with  any  hope  of  pulling  lavender  with  him 
again.  But  she  thinks  of  him.  Perhaps 
there  was  some  truth  in  Betty's  fleer,  of 
her  never  having  known  any  better  company 
than  that  of  the  village  apothecary.  The 
only  outward  incidents  of  her  life  come  in 
the  shape  of  Prue's  letters.  These  begin 
by  being  long  and  full  of  ecstasies  ;  end  by 
being  short  and  full  of  nothing. 
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Before  the  first  week  is  over  they  are 
hurried  up,  ere  the  sheet  is  full,  with  some 
excuse.  She  must  go  and  get  dressed  to 
go  out  riding.  They  are  just  off  to  a 
tennis-party.  They  are  to  go  out  shooting 
with  the  men.  The  expressions  of  enjoy- 
ment grow  fewer  in  each.  Yet  in  not  one 
is  the  slightest  wish  expressed  for  a  return 
home.  In  fact,  before  the  fortnight  ends, 
comes  a  feverish  note,  evidently  written  in 
hot  haste  and  deep  excitement,  begging 
for  a  further  reprieve  of  a  week.  It  gives 
Peggy  a  little  fresh  pang  to  notice  that 
this  petition  is  urged  as  a  criminal  might 
urge  some  request  upon  his  executioner, 
not  as  one  would  beg  a  boon  of  a  tender 
friend. 

But  she  is  used  to  such  pain  now  ;  rises 
up  and  lies  down  with  it  ;  and  to-day  puts 
it  patiently  aside.  What  she  cannot  put 
aside  is  her  perplexity  as  to  how  to 
answer.      She    has    a    deep     repugnance 
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against  complying  ;  and  yet  the  memory 
of  her  terror  at  Prue's  rapid  dedine  upon 
her  former  opposition  makes  her  tremb- 
lingly shrink  from  adopting  a  course  that 
may  all  too  probably  bring  back  that 
condition.  She  dares  not  decide  upon 
her  own  responsibility.  She  will  consult 
milady. 

On  her  way  to  the  Manor  she  goes 
round  by  the  Vicarage,  and  looks  in. 
Over  the  lawn  there  is  a  festal  air.  It  is 
evident  that  the  little  Evanses  have  been 
drinking  tea  out  of  doors,  in  honour  of  a 
visit  from  Miss  and  Master  Harborough. 
The  Vicar  is  nowhere  to  be  seen  ;  a  fact 
which  does  not  surprise  Peggy,  as  she 
knows  that  any  signs  of  conviviality  on  the 
part  of  his  children  are  apt  to  make  him 
disappear. 

On  catching  sight  of  her,  Franky  Har- 
borough precipitates  himself  towards  her 
as  fast  as  his  fat  legs  will  carry  him.     He 
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is  in  wild  spirits,  and  has  evidently,  on  his 
own  showing,  been  extremely  naughty. 

*  Oh,  we  have  been  having  such  fun  ! — 
we  have  had  tea  out  of  doors  !  Mrs.  Evans 
said  that  the  next  child  who  shook  the 
table  so  as  to  upset  anything  should 
have  no  tea !  I,'  with  a  chuckle,  '  had 
finished  my  tea,  so  I  gave  it  a  good 
shake  !' 

He  looks  so  rosily  delighted  with  his 
own  iniquity,  and  is  so  flatteringly  glad  to 
see  her,  that  poor  Peggy,  who  feels  as  if 
not  many  people  were  glad  to  see  her 
nowadays,  has  not  the  heart  to  rebuke 
him. 

With  her  admirer's  small  soft  hand 
tightly  clutching  hers,  she  advances  to 
where,  under  a  copper  beech's  shade,  sits 
Mrs.  Evans— the  stocking-basket  banished, 
and  engaged  upon  some  genteeler  industry 
— in  company  with  a  female  friend. 

*  We  were  just  talking  of  you/  says  the 
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Vicar*s  wife,  putting  out  a  welcoming 
hand.  '  Let  me  introduce  you  to  my  cousin, 
Miss  Jones  ;  she  has  been  staying  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Harboroughs  ;  she 
saw  Prue/ 

'  Did  you  indeed  ?'  cries  Peggy,  turning 
with  anxious  interest  to  the  new  comer. 
'  Was  she  well  ?     Did  she  look  well  ?' 

'  She  looked  extremely  well.' 

*  She  must  have  been  very  well  indeed, 
I  should  think/  adds  Mrs.  Evans,  with  a 
meaning  smile.  It  is  a  smile  of  such 
significance  that,  for  a  moment,  Peggy 
dares  not  ask  an  explanation  of  it ;  and 
before  she  can  frame  her  question,  Mrs. 
Evans  goes  on.  *  How  very  oddly  people 
seem  to  amuse  themselves  in  smart  houses 
nowadays  ! — one  never  heard  of  such  things 
when  I  was  a  girl ;  but  I  suppose,  as  it  is 
the  fashion,  it  is  all  right.* 

*  Were  they — were  they  doing  anything 
very   strange  ?'    asks    Peggy,    with    rising 
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colour  and  wavering  voice,  addressing  the 
visitor. 

*  They  seemed  to  be  enjoying  themselves 
very  thoroughly,'  replies  the  latter,  with  a 
prim  evasive  smile. 

*  They  were  all  driving  donkey  tandems 
full  gallop  down  the  main  street  of  the 
town/  cries  Mrs.  Evans,  taking  up  the 
tale  ;  *  it  seems  that  there  is  a  town  about 
three  miles  from  Harborough  Castle.  Prue 
was  driving  one !' 

*  Prue  ?' 

'  Yes,  Price !  I  was  as  much  surprised 
as  you  can  be ;  but  it  must  have  been 
Prue ;  there  was  no  other  unmarried  girl 
there  !'  Peggy  is  silent.  '  My  cousin  says 
it  was  wonderful  how  she  got  her  donkeys 
along  !  She  was  at  the  head  of  the  party ; 
and  they  were  all  shouting — shouting  at 
the  top  of  their  voices!'  Still  Margaret 
makes  no  comment.  ^  My  cousin  says  that 
the  whole  town  turned  out  to  look  at  them  ; 
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they  were  all  at  their  doors  and  windows. 
I  am  sure  so  should  I  have  been,'  with  a 
laugh ;  *  but  it  seems  a  childish  romp  for 
grown-up  people,  does  not  it?' 

Peggy's  answer  is  a  slight  assenting 
motion  of  the  head,  but  her  words  are  not 
ready.  Her  eyes  seem  fixed  attentively 
on  the  distant  gambols  of  the  children — on 
Lily  Harborough  swarming  a  cherry-tree, 
and  being  pulled  down  by  the  leg  by  an 
indignant  nurse  ;  on  Franky  giving  a  covert 
pull  to  the  end  of  the  white  tea  tablecloth, 
in  the  pious  hope  of  precipitating  all  the 
teacups  to  the  ground. 

'Another  day,'  pursues  Mrs.  Evans 
cheerfully,  *  they  drove  into  the  town  and 
bought  all  the  penny  tarts  at  the  confec- 
tioner's, and  pelted  one  another  with  them 
in  the  open  street.' 

Peggy  has  at  length  recovered  her 
speech. 

'  It  was  very,  very  stupid,'  she  says,  in  a 
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voice  of  acute  annoyance  ;  '  senseless.  But 
after  all  there  was  no  great  harm  in  it/ 

'  Of  course  one  does  not  know  what  they 
did  indoors'  rejoins  Mrs.  Evans,  as  if, 
though  a  good-natured  woman,  unavoid- 
ably anxious  to  knock  even  this  prop  from 
under  our  poor  Peggy.  '  People  said — 
did  not  they  ?'  turning  to  her  cousin — 
*  that  they  sat  up  smoking  till  all  hours  of 
the  night,  and  ran  in  and  out  of  each 
other  s  rooms  ;  and  the  ladies  put  things 
in  the  men's  beds ' 

'  I  am  afraid  I  must  be  going  on/  in- 
terrupts Margaret,  starting  up  as  if  she 
had  been  stung ;  '  I  have  to  see  Lady 
Roupell.' 

She  takes  leave  abruptly.  It  seems  to 
her  as  if  she  should  not  be  able  to  draw 
breath  properly  until  she  is  alone.  She 
pants  still  as  she  walks  on  over  the  stubble 
fields,  across  the  park,  under  the  Septem- 
ber trees,  whose  green  seems  all  the  heavier 
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and  deeper  for  their  nigh  coming  change 
of  raiment.  She  pants  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  picture  just  drawn  for  her  of 
her  Prue — her  Pi'-zte — shouting,  smoking, 
making  apple-pie  beds ! 

Her  worry  of  mind  must  have  written 
itself  upon  her  face,  for  no  sooner  has  she 
joined  milady,  whom  she  finds  out  in  the 
shrubberies  leaning  on  her  spade,  like 
Hercules  upon  his  club,  than  the  old  lady 
asks  sharply  what  she  has  been  doing  to 
herself. 

*  Nothing  that  I  know  of,'  replies  Peggy, 
*  except  that  I  have  been  rather  bothered.' 

'  Prue,  eh  ?' 

*  Yes.' 

'  What  about  her  now  ?'  with  a  slight 
accent  of  impatience. 

*  She  wants  to  stay  away  another  week.' 

*  And  have  you  given  her  leave  ?' 
'  I  came  to  ask  your  advice.' 

Milady  is  neatly  squirting  a  plantain  or 
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two  out  of  the  turf.  She  waits  until  she 
has  finished  before  answering.  Then  she 
says  with  decision  : 

*  Have  her  back.' 

*  You  think  so  }  But  if/  very  anxiously, 
*  she  falls  ill  again  as  soon  as  she  gets 
home  ?' 

*  Pish !'  rejoins  the  other  in  a  fury ; 
'  give  her  a  dose  of  jalap  and  a  whipping.' 

But  Peggy  does  not  even  smile. 

'  Have  you — have  you  heard  anything 
of  the  party  ?'  she  asks  hesitatingly ;  '  of 
whom  it  consists,  I  mean  ?  Prue  is  not 
very  communicative.  Is  Lady  Clanranald 
there  still  ?' 

*  No,  she  is  gone,'  replies  milady  shortly, 
digging  her  weapon  into  a  dandelion. 
^  She  could  not  stand  it.     Betty  is  an  ass  !' 

Could  not  stand  it ! 

In  a  dismayed  silence  Margaret  awaits 
further  explanation,  but  none  comes. 
Milady,  whatever  she  may  know,   is  evi- 
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dently  determined  not  to  be  diffuse  on  the 
subject. 

'  Have  her  home  !'  repeats  she  briefly, 
lifting  her  shrewd  old  eyes  to  Peggy  s,  and 
replacing  her  billycock  hat  on  the  top  of 
the  cap  from  which  her  stooping  attitude 
has  nearly  dismounted  it ;  *  have  her  home, 
and  do  it  as  quickly  as  possible.' 

Beyond    this    piece    of  short    but   very 
definite  advice,  nothing  is  to  be  got  out  of 
her.     She  will   explain  neither  why  Lady 
Clanranald  took  flight  nor  why  Betty  is  an 
ass. 

In  an  uneasiness  all  the  deeper  for  the 
vagueness  of  milady's  implications,  Peggy 
takes  her  way  home  to  her  little  solitary 
Red  House,  and  writes  the  letter  which  is 
to  summon  Prue  back. 

But  with  how  many  tears  is  that  letter 
penned  !  How  many  fond  and  anxious 
apologies  !  Wrapped  in  what  a  mantle  of 
loving  phrases  does  the  unpalatable  fiat  go 
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forth !  However,  it  has  gone  now,  and 
there  is  nothing  for  her  but  to  await  its 
result.  Between  the  day  on  which  it  was 
sent  and  that  appointed  for  Prue's  home- 
coming, there  is  ample  time  for  an  answer 
to  be  returned  ;  but  none  comes.  The  day- 
arrives  ;  the  servant  who  is  to  be  Prue's 
escort  sets  off  in  the  early  morning,  and 
through  the  long  hours,  forenoon,  noon, 
afternoon,  Peggy  waits.  Not  in  idleness, 
though.  She  is  hard  at  work  from  dawn 
till  sunset,  cooking,  gardening,  re-ar- 
ranging, planning  surprises  that  are  her 
fatted  calves  for  the  prodigal.  As  she 
works  her  spirits  rise.  The  small  house 
looks  so  bright ;  perhaps,  after  all,  Prue 
will  not  be  very  sorry  to  find  herself  back 
in  it ;  and  how  pleasant  it  will  be  to  hear 
her  little  voice  singing  about  the  garden, 
and  to  see  her  jumping  over  the  tennis-net 
with  Mink  again!  Mink  has  not  jumped 
over   the   tennis-net   once  since   she   left. 
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With  a  lightened  heart  Peggy  stoops  to 
ask  him  why  he  has  not,  but  he  answers 
only  by  a  foolish  smirk. 

The  expected  moment  has  come.  For 
half  an  hour  beforehand  Peggy  has  been 
standing  at  the  garden-end  straining  her 
eyes  down  the  road,  and  making  up  her 
mind  that  there  must  have  been  an  acci- 
dent. But  at  length  the  slow  station  fly 
with  its  dusty  nimbus  heaves  in  sight, 
rolls  in  at  the  gate,  stops  at  the  door. 

Before  Prue  can  w^ell  emerge,  her  sister 
has  her  in  her  arms. 

*  Oh,  Prue !  how  nice  it  is  to  have  you 
back !  How  are  you  ?  Have  you  en- 
joyed yourself  ?  Are  you  a  little  glad  to 
see  me  ?' 

Prue's  first  remark  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  an  answer  to  any  of  these  questions. 
She  has  disengaged  herself  from  her  sister, 
and  stands  staring  round,  as  if  half-be- 
wildered. 
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Prue  does  not  look  like  herself.  She 
has  an  oddly  shaped  hat ;  there  is  some- 
thing unfamiliar  about  the  dressing  of  her 
hair ;  and  can  it  be  fatigue  or  dust  that  has 
made  her  so  extremely  black  under  the 
eyes. 

*  What  a  squeezy  little  place  F  she  says 
slowly,  with  an  accent  half  of  wonder,  half 
of  disgust.  '  Surely  it  must  have  shrunk 
since  I  went  away !' 

And  Peggy's  arms  drop  to  her  sides,  and 
her  hopes  go  out. 


CHAPTER  11. 


A  WRETCHED  month  follows  — a 
-^^^  month  of  miserable  misery — misery, 
that  is,  that  springs  from  no  God-sent 
misfortune ;  that  has  none  of  that  fateful 
greatness  to  which  we  bow  our  heads, 
stooping  meekly  before  the  storm  of  the 
inevitable  ;  but  a  misery  that  is  paltry  and 
reasonless — one  of  those  miseries  that  we 
ourselves  spin  out  of  the  web  of  our  own 
spoilt  lives.  It  seems  such  a  folly  and  a 
shame  to  be  miserable  in  the  face  of  these 
yellow  October  days  that  by-and-by  steal 
in,  pranked  out  in  the  cheerful  glory  of 
their  short-lived  wealth,  with  such  a  stead- 
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fast  sun  throwing  down  his  warmth  upon 
you  from  his  unchanging  blue  home ;  with 
a  park  full  of  such  bronze  bracken  to  push 
through  at  your  very  door ;  and  with  such 
an  army  of  dahlias,  ragged  chrysanthemums, 
and  '  Good-bye-Summers,'  with  their  deli- 
cate broad  disks,  to  greet  you  morning 
after  morning  as  you  pass  in  your  pleasant 
ownership  along  their  gossamered  ranks. 

So  Peggy  feels  ;  but  that  does  not 
hinder  her  from  being  wretched  to  her 
very  heart's  core.  The  inside  world  may 
throw  a  sunshine  on  the  outside  one,  as  we 
all  know — may  make  June  day  out  of 
January  night — *  the  winter  of  our  dis- 
content '  into  glorious  summer ;  but  the 
outside  can  throw  no  sunshine  on  the 
inside,  unless  some  is  there  already.  So 
Peggy's  '  Good  -  bye  -  Summers,'  though 
they  never  in  their  lives  have  flowered  for 
her  so  beautifully  before,  smile  at  her  in 
vain.     She  has  no  answering  gladness  to 
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give  them  back.  It  has  not  taken  twenty- 
four  hours  from  the  time  of  her  return  to 
prove  that  it  has  become  absolutely  im- 
possible to  please  Prue.  It  is  nothing 
that,  on  the  first  evening  of  her  arrival, 
she  has,  as  it  were,  walked  over  all  poor 
Peggy's  little  planned  surprises  without 
even  perceiving  them  ;  that  she  has  turned 
her  dinner  over  disdainfully,  and  remarked 
how  much  worse  Sarah  cooks  than  when 
she  went  away.  These  may  be  but  the 
childish  fretfulnesses  engendered  of  fatigue, 
and  that  a  good  night's  rest  will  sweep 
away.  But  when  twenty-four  hours  have 
passed,  when  a  week,  when  a  fortnight 
have  gone  by,  and  find  her  still  cavilling  at 
the  smallness  of  the  rooms,  the  garden's 
confined  space,  and  the  monotony  of  their 
lives,  then,  indeed,  Margaret's  spirits  sink 
as  they  have  never  sunk  before. 

The   one   definite    property    that    Prue 
seems   to    have   brought    back   from    her 
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Harborough  visit  is  a  sickly  and  con- 
temptuous disgust  for  whatever  had 
formerly  given  her  pleasure  ;  a  standard 
by  which  to  measure  all  the  conditions  of 
her  own  life,  and  find  them  grossly 
wanting.  About  the  visit  itself  she  is 
singularly  reticent.  Not  a  word  does  she 
breathe  of  her  own  prowess  in  donkey 
tandem-driving  ;  not  a  hint  does  she  let 
drop  of  any  midnight  gambols. 

Once  and  again  Margaret  sadly  fancies 
that  she  sees  faint  signs  of  the  old  lifelong 
habit  of  telling  her  everything  trying  to  re- 
assert its  sway ;  but  in  a  moment  it  is 
checked.  Often  Prue  seems  to  her  sister 
like  a  child  who,  engaged  in  some  naughti- 
ness, has  been  charged  by  its  confederates 
not  to  tell.  And  Prue  does  not  tell.  Yet, 
from  indications  which  she  cannot  help 
letting  fall,  Peggy  gathers  that  the  visit 
has  not  been  all  pleasure  ;  that  fits  of 
bitter  disappointment,  sharp  jealousy,  grisly 
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disillusion,  freaked  the  surface  of  its  feverish 
joy.  And  yet  Freddy  had  been  a  co-guest 
with  her  through  the  whole  fortnight ! 
This  fact  Margaret  has  elicited  by  direct 
inquiry  ;  it  would  never  have  been  volun- 
teered. 

'  Come,  Prue,'  she  says  coaxingly,  on 
the  morning  after  the  young  girl's  return, 
as  they  stroll  about  the  garden,  whose 
flowers  Prue  notices  only  to  disparage,  '  I 
let  you  off  last  night  because  you  were  so 
sleepy,  but  you  must  tell  me  something 
about  your  visit  now.  Was  Freddy 
there  ?' 

'  Yes.' 

'  All  the  time  ?' 

*Yes.' 

'  Did  you  see  much  of  him  ?^ 

A  slight  hesitation,  and  then  an  accent 
of  impatience  : 

*  Of  course.  Were  not  we  staying  in 
the  same  house  ?* 
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*  And — and — did  Mr.  Harborough  mount 
you  ?  You  know,  don't  you — I  told  you, 
I  think/  a  beam  of  pleasure  shining  in  her 
anxious  blue  eyes — '  that  milady  has  lent 
you  the  little  grey  mare  for  the  whole 
winter  ?' 

.  '  I  do  not  think  that  I  care  for  riding  as 
much  as  I  did/  replies  Prue  listlessly,  pluck- 
ing the  seed-vessel  from  an  overblown 
dahlia  in  the  border  beside  her,  and  idly 
scattering  the  seeds  over  the  walk.  '  We 
did  not  ride  much  ;  there  were  so  many 
more  amusing  things  to  do.' 

*  What  sort  of  things  ?' 

'  Oh,  they  would  not  have  amused 
you  r 

'  How  do  you  know  that,  until  you  tell 
me  what  they  were  ?' 

*  Oh,  they  would  not  have  amused  you  ; 
you  are  not.  easily  amused.  He  always 
says  so  ;  and  besides,'  sinking  down  with 
a  sigh  on  the  bench  under  the  Judas-tree, 
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*  of  what  use  to  talk  of  them  now  they  are 
over  ?' 

For  a  second  Peggy  shrinks  into  herself 
in  baffled  discouragement,  but  immediately 
recovers.  She  will  not  be  so  easily  dis- 
heartened. 

'  If  they  are  so  amusing,'  she  says 
cheerfully,  *  perhaps  we  might  adopt  some 
of  them  here.  We  are  not  above  learning, 
are  we  ?' 

Prue  smiles  disdainfully,  curling  her 
childish  nose. 

'  In  these  extensive  grounds  ?' 

Nor  as  time  goes  on  does  she  grow 
more  communicative  about  her  visit, 
though  it  is  clear  that  its  incidents  occupy 
her  thoughts  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
subjects,  and  though  its  influence  may 
be  traced  in  each  fragment  of  her  sparse 
talk.  It  is  one  of  Peggy's  severest  daily 
penalties  to  recognise  in  her  sister's  lan- 
guid speech   continually  recurring  phrases 
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of  Betty's ;  thin  echoes  of  her  flippancies. 
Prue  is  even  growing  to  have  a  dreadful 
likeness  to  her  model.  Possibly  this  may 
arise  only  from  Betty's  old  hat,  which  she 
persistently  wears  ;  or  from  the  mode  of 
hair-dressing,  slavishly  copied  from  her 
original.  That  the  now  fixed  bloom  in 
her  cheek  may  be  derived  from  the  same 
source  as  Lady  Betty's,  and  cause  the  un- 
deniable resemblance  that  exists  between 
them,  is  a  supposition  too  bad  to  be  faced, 
and  that  Peggy  drives  away  from  her 
mind  as  soon  as  it  presents  itself.  But  it 
recurs.  How  many  disagreeable  things 
do  not  recur  nightly  as  she  lays  her  head 
on  that  pillow  which  is  oftener  than  not 
wetted  with  her  tears  ? 

*  Oh,  why  did  I  let  her  go  ?'  she  sobs. 
*  Why  did  I  take  anyone's  advice  ?  What 
has  happened  to  her  ?  What  shall  I  do  ? 
It  is  not  my  Prue  at  all  that  has  come 
back  to  me  !' 

VOL.  II.  2  2 
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Now  and  again,  indeed,  there  is  a  tanta- 
lizing glimpse  of  the  old  Prue,  hidden 
away,  as  it  were,  behind  the  new  one. 
Once,  twice,  there  is  a  curly  head  resting 
voluntarily  on  Peggy's  knees  ;  thin  arms 
thrown  —  and  oh,  how  thankfully  wel- 
comed ! — round  her  glad  neck ;  a  little 
voice  plaining  to  her  of  some  small 
physical  ill,  with  a  touch  of  the  old  childish 
confidence  in  Peggy's  power  to  kiss  any 
wound  well.  But  in  a  moment  she  is 
gone  again  ;  and  the  new  Prue,  the  dread- 
ful, new,  cynical,  imitation  Betty  Prue  is 
back.  It  is  this  new  Prue  who  daily 
steals  with  surreptitious  haste  to  meet  the 
postman,  lest  the  eyes,  whose  love  has 
enveloped  her  through  life,  should  now 
dare  to  alight  upon  her  correspondence. 
And  yet  Peggy  knows  by  the  after-mood 
of  the  day,  as  well  as  if  she  had  scanned 
superscription  and  seal,  whether  or  not  the 
expected  missive  has  come.     Judging  by 
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this  test,  the  postman  is  for  Prue,  far 
oftener  than  not,  empty-handed.  Once, 
twice,  as  Margaret  learns  from  Lady 
Roupell,  Freddy  is  expected  at  the  Manor. 
Once,  twice,  at  the  last  moment,  some 
motive  of  exalted  self-sacrifice  prompts 
him  to  telegraph  that  he  is  unable  to 
come.  And  now  he  can  no  longer  be 
expected,  for  mid -October  is  here  ;  the 
Universities  have  re-opened  their  long- 
shut  arms  to  their  children,  and  Freddy 
has  returned  to  Oxford.  To  add  still 
further  to  the  discomfort  of  the  situation, 
the  weather,  hitherto  so  far  beyond  praise, 
becomes  suddenly  as  much  beyond  blame. 
There  follows  a  week  of  pouring,  tearing, 
ruthless  rain.  The  '  Good-bye-Summers ' 
say  good-bye  indeed. 

Three  days  after  the  fall  of  this  final 
blow  to  Prue's  hopes,  the  two  girls  meet 
milady  coming  out  of  morning  church  ; 
milady   in    her   reluctant    and    temporary 
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divorce  from  her  spud  and  frieze  coat. 
They  walk  down  the  yellow,  leaf-strewn 
church-path  with  her,  as  they  always  do, 
while  she  throws  her  brusque  nods,  and 
her  good-hearted  greetings  to  her  fellow- 
worshippers.  As  she  seats  herself  in  the 
carriage,  she  pulls  a  letter  accidentally  out 
of  her  pocket  with  her  pocket-handker- 
chief. 

'  Oh,  by-the-bye/  says  she,  '  I  heard  this 
morning  from  Freddy  ; .  I  came  away  in 
such  a  hurry  that  I  had  not  half  time  to 
read  it.  If  I  had  been  a  little  farther  off 
the  Vicar,'  laughing,  *  I  would  have  read 
it  during  the  sermon.  (Poor  dear  man !' 
in  a  loud  aside,  '  he  really  ought  to  treat 
us  to  a  new  one.)  Freddy  says  that  he 
is  ill.' 

^///,  ishe?' 

'  So  he  says,'  with  a  shrug.  '  He  says 
that  he  has  caught  a  chill.  Oh,  I  am  not 
very  much  disturbed,'  laughing  again.     *  I 
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dare  say  that  we  are  not  going  to  lose  him 
this  time.  You  know  he  always  cries  out 
some  time  before  he  is  hurt.' 

She  rolls  cheerfully  away,  resuming  the 
reading  of  her  letter  as  she  goes.  Peggy 
turns  apprehensively  to  her  sister.  The 
congregation  have  all  issued  into  road  and 
bridle-path,  and  they  are  alone.  Peggy 
has  time  for  an  impulse  of  thankfulness 
that  such  is  the  case ;  for  Prue  is  lean- 
ing, whiter  than  her  pocket-handkerchief, 
against  the  lych-gate. 

*////'  she  says  gaspingly,  under  her 
breath.  *  111 !  and  all  alone  !  nobody  with 
him !' 

^  Pooh  r  replies  Peggy  lightly,  and  with 
a  half-tone  of  contempt.  *  I  dare  say  it  is 
not  much  ;  he  is  always  frightened  about 
himself.  Do  not  you  remember  the  time 
when  he  thought  he  was  going  into  a  con- 
sumption, and  bid  us  all  good-bye  ?  How 
white  you   look,   darling!     Had    not   you* 
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better  sit  down  a  moment  ?  Take  my 
arm.' 

But  Prue  will  not  sit  down — will  not 
take  her  sister's  arm.  She  walks  home 
unhelped,  and  on  getting  there,  refuses 
all  Peggy's  simple  cordials.  But  she 
leaves  her  luncheon  untouched,  and  is 
out  the  whole  afternoon  on  a  long,  aimless, 
solitary  ramble.  She  comes  in  again  a  full 
hour  after  dusk  has  fallen,  and,  complain- 
ing of  headache,  goes  to  bed.  The  next 
morning  she  is  up,  and  at  her  usual  stand, 
lying  in  ambush  for  the  postman.  After 
he  is  gone,  Peggy  catches  distant  glimpses 
of  her  walking  up  and  down  the  kitchen- 
garden,  reading  a  letter.  She  has  heard, 
then,  from  him.  Thank  God !  Perhaps 
her  heart  will  be  more  at  ease. 

With  her  own  mind  relieved,  Margaret 
goes  about  her  morning's  work  with  a 
better  courage ;  and  it  is  eleven  o'clock 
before  she  again  thinks  of  her  sister.     The 
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Striking  of  the  hour  reminds  her  that 
Prue  will  probably  forget  to  take  her  tonic, 
and  that  it  will  be  safer  to  administer  it 
herself.  She  pours  it  out,  and  opening  the 
drawing-room  door,  calls  '  Prue !  Prue ! ' 
There  is  no  answer.  She  moves  to  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  and  repeats  her  call, 
'  Prue  ! '  No  answer.  She  sets  the  glass 
down  upon  a  table,  and  runs  into  the  gar- 
den. '  Prue  !  Prue  !'  There  is  an  answer 
this  time,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  the 
right  one.  It  is  the  parrot  officiously 
replying  '  Yes,  'm,'  in  the  cook's  voice.  She 
re-enters  the  house.  Possibly  Prue  may 
be  in  her  own  room — one  of  her  new  ten- 
dencies is  to  lock  herself  in  there  for  hours 
together — and  with  the  door  shut  Peggy's 
summonses  may,  though  in  so  small  a 
house  it  is  not  likely,  have  remained  un- 
heard. She  runs  up  and  knocks.  No 
answer.  She  turns  the  handle,  the  door 
opens,  and  she  looks  in.     In  vain  !     The 
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room  is  empty.  She  can  see  this  at  a 
glance.  It  is  not  Hkely  that  Prue  is  hiding 
in  her  own  cupboard,  or  beneath  her  narrow 
chintz  bed  ;  and  yet  her  sister,  pushed  by 
what  vague  suspicion  she  does  not  know, 
enters.  A  note  in  Prue's  handwriting  and 
addressed  to  herself,  lying  on  the  small 
writing-table  in  the  window,  at  once  catches 
her  eye.  In  an  instant  she  has  sprung 
upon  and  torn  it  open.  What  is  this  ? 
There  is  neither  beginning  nor  ending ; 
only  a  few  unsteady  lines  straggling  across 
a  sheet  of  paper  : 

'  I  have  not  asked  your  leave,  because  I 
knew  that  you  would  not  give  it ;  but  I 
could  not — could  not  let  him  die  alone. 
Oh,  Peggy,  do  not  be  very  angry  with 
me !  I  am  so  miserable,  and  I  could  not 
help  it.' 

That  is  all.  It  has  not  taken  Margaret 
two  seconds  to  master  the  contents ;  and 
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having  done  so,  she  stands  vacantly  staring 
at  the  empty  envelope  still  held  in  her 
hand.  It  is  a  minute  or  two  before  she 
has  recovered  her  wits  enough  to  realize 
that  it  is  not  yet  empty  ;  that  it  contains 
a  second  sheet.  This  is  in  a  different 
handwriting,  one  of  those  small,  clear, 
clever  handwritings  affected  by  the  cul- 
tured youth  of  the  day. 

'  Ch.  Ch.  Oxford. 
'  My  Prue, 

*  Send  me  a  little  word.  I  am  suf- 
fering, and  I  am  all  alone.  I  am  scratching 
you  these  few  pencil-lines  in  case — as,  I 
fear,  is  too  probable — I  may  be  too  ill  to 
write  to-morrow.  Oh,  my  Prue  !  ''  The 
whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart 
faint."  What  would  not  I  give  for  one  of 
your  little  cold  white  hands  to  lay  on  my 

throbbing  brow  ? 

*Your 

*  Freddy.' 
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It  was  only  with  a  half  comprehension — 
so  stunned  was  she^that  Peggy  had  read 
Prue's  missive  ;  but  at  the  end  of  Freddy's, 
the  dreadful  white  light  of  full  understand- 
ing breaks  upon  her  soul.  Prue  has  gone 
to  Oxford  ! — gone  to  fulfil  young  Ducane's 
aspiration — to  *  lay  her  little  cold  hand  on 
his  throbbing  brow.'  Can  it  be  possible  ? 
Can  even  Prue's  madness  have  gone  so 
far }  She  snatches  up  her  sister's  note 
again,  and  greedily  reads  it  afresh,  in  the 
wild  hope  of  finding  that  she  has  mistaken 
its  drift.  Alas !  there  is  no  room  for 
misapprehension.  If  she  need  further 
confirmation  of  her  worst  fears,  it  comes  in 
the  voice  of  Sarah,  who  looks  in,  duster  in 
hand,  through  the  half-open  door. 

*  Please,  'm,  did  you  want  Miss  Prue  ? 
She  has  gone  out.' 

'  Gone  out !'  repeats  Margaret  breath- 
lessly. Then,  making  a  great  effort  over 
herself  for  composure,  she  adds,  *  Yes,  yes, 
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I  know  ;  how  did  she  go  ?  did  she  walk  or 

drive  ?' 

^  She  went  in  the  pony-carriage,  'm/ 

'  Did  she  take  Alfred  with  her  ?* 

'  No,  'm  ;  she  said  she  should  not  want 

him; 

*  And  how — how  long  ago  did  she  set 
off?' 

*  Indeed,  'm,  I  did  not  much  notice.  I 
happened  to  look  out  of  the  passage 
window  as  I  was  dusting  the  stairs,  and 
I  saw  her  drive  off;  it  must  be  the  best 
part  of  an  hour  ago.' 

T/ie  best  part  of  an  hour  ago !  Like 
lightning  it  dawns  upon  Peggy  that  a  train 
leaves  her  station  for  Oxford  at  ten 
minutes  to  eleven.  It  is  a  slow  one,  as 
all  must  be  which  draw  up  at  the  little 
wayside  platform ;  not  so  slow,  however, 
but  that  a  crawl  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
minutes  will  land  Prue  as  hopelessly 
beyond  her  power  of  reach  as  if  it  were 
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the  '  Flying  Dutchman  '  itself,  at  Oxford 
station.  She  is  as  little  able  to  hinder  her 
sister  from  forcing  her  mad  way  into  the 
young  man's  room,  as  she  would  be  to  stop 
God's  lightning  from  splitting  the  tree  it  is 
appointed  to  rend. 

With  a  gesture  of  rage  and  despair  she 
dashes  Freddy's  note  to  the  ground,  and 
flings  her  own  head  down  on  the  open 
blotting-book  whose  pages  keep  the  im- 
print, scarcely  dry,  of  her  sister's  insane 
words.  But  in  a  few  minutes  she  has 
pulled  herself  together.  There  is  only  one 
thing  for  her  to  do — to  follow  and  overtake 
her  sister  as  quickly  as  possible.  As  qttickly 
as  possible  !  But  how  quickly  is  that  ? 
This  is  the  first  thing  to  be  discovered. 

She  goes  down  into  the  cheerful  hall, 
where  the  birds  in  their  big  cage  are 
swinging  on  John  Talbot's  ladder,  and 
chattering  to  each  other  as  jovially  as  if  no 
disaster  had  fallen  on  their  roof-tree ;  where 
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Mink  is  lying  on  his  small  hairy  side  in  a 
sun-patch,  with  his  little  paws  crossed  like 
a  dying  saint's.  Margaret  searches  for  the 
*  Bradshaw/  which  apparently  Sarah  has 
tidied  away.  Her  first  impulse  is  to  call 
to  her,  and  ask  where  she  has  put  it ;  but 
her  second  corrects  it.  Why  should  the 
household  learn  any  sooner  than  is  un- 
avoidable that  Prue  has  fled  ? 

By-and-by  she  discovers  the  missing 
volume,  and  sitting  down,  buries  herself 
in  its  pages.  What  she  had  feared  is 
realized.  There  is  no  second  train  for 
Oxford  until  2.15.  Three  hours  of  forced 
inaction  stretch  before  her — three  hours 
for  Prue  to  carry  out  whatever  cureless 
folly  her  burning  heart  and  rudderless 
mind  may  dictate. 

She  starts  up.  To  sit  still  with  such 
thoughts  for  company  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. She  wanders  back  again  to  Prue's 
room,  picks  up   Freddy's  note  which  she 
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had  left  in  her  ire  lying  on  the  carpet ; 
tears  both  it  and  Prue's  into  small  pieces, 
and  throws  them  into  the  grate ;  then,  mis- 
doubting their  being  sufficiently  destroyed, 
collects  the  fragments  again  and  burns 
them — tears  out  even  that  sheet  of  the 
blotting-book  upon  which  Prue  had  dried 
her  words,  and  burns  it  too. 

Then  she  goes  downstairs,  and  looks  at 
the  clock.  It  has  seemed  to  her  as  if  she 
had  been  a  long  time  over  her  burning. 
Yet  the  clock-hand  points  only  to  a  quarter 
past  eleven.  She  must  force  herself  to 
some  occupation.  To  read  is  impossible. 
Needlework  and  gardening  both  sharpen 
instead  of  deadening  thought.  It  is  the 
day  for  doing  up  the  week's  accounts. 
She  will  compel  herself  to  do  them  as 
usual.  But  the  figures  swim  before  her 
eyes.  The  simplest  addition  baffles  her. 
The  names  of  Prue,  Freddy,  Oxford,  force 
themselves  into  her  record  of  expenditure, 
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making  nonsense  of  it,  defacing  her  neat 
columns  ;  and  after  half  an  hour's  vain 
efforts,  she  desists  with  a  sigh.  When  one 
o'clock  comes  at  last,  she  sits  down  to  lun- 
cheon, calmly  telling  Sarah  that  she  does 
not  expect  Prue  baCk  ;  and  having  obliged 
herself,  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  to  eat 
something,  she  puts  on  her  hat  and  jacket. 
Leaving  word  with  her  household  as 
indifferently  as  she  can,  that  they  are  not 
to  be  surprised  if  she  and  her  sister  are 
late  in  returning,  she  sets  forth  on  her 
walk  to  the  station.  She  has  reflected 
that  she  would  start  early,  in  order  to  give 
herself  plenty  of  time  to  walk  slowly.  But 
she  does  not  walk  slowly  ;  she  walks  fast  ; 
towards  the  end  she  runs.  Who  knows 
whether  her  clocks  may  not  be  slow  ? 
whether  on  coming  in  sight  of  the  little 
upstart  red-brick  house  that  constitutes  the 
station,  she  may  not  see  the  train  sliding 
away  without  her  ?     She  arrives  breathless, 
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to  find  that  she  has  half  an  hour  to  wait — 
half  an  hour  in  which  to  admire  the  station- 
master's  canariensis  and  his  mignonette, 
which  greets  each  dusty  train-load  v/ith  its 
whiff  of  perfume. 

By-and-by  another  intending  traveller  or 
two  arrive.  The  Manor  omnibus  drives 
up,  and  disgorges  the  little  Harboroughs 
and  their  nurses.  Peggy  had  known  and 
forgotten  that  they  were  to  return  home 
to-day.  She  feels  rather  guilty  at  her  own 
cold  inability  to  echo  their  loud  expressions 
of  pleasure  at  this  unexpected  meeting 
with  her.  But  they  apparently  detect  no 
lack  of  w^armth  in  her  answering  greetings, 
as  they  each  at  once  take  possession  of 
one  of  her  hands,  and  march  up  and  down 
with  her.  In  the  intervals  of  a  searching 
interrogatory  as  to  the  goal  and  object  of 
her  journey,  they  continue  a  quarrel  appa- 
rently begun  in  the  omnibus  ;  putting  out 
their  red  tongues  at  each  other  before  her 
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face,  and  executing  agile  kicks  at  one 
another's  legs  behind  her  back. 

When  the  train  draws  up,  they  insist 
upon  deserting  their  own  suite  and  getting 
in  with  her.  She  had  rather  that  they 
would  not  have  done  so  ;  and  yet  perhaps 
it  affords  a  wholesome  diversion  from  her 
own  thoughts  to  be  continually  jumping  up 
to  grasp  Franky  by  the  seat  of  his  sailor- 
trousers,  and  hinder  him  from  breaking 
his  neck  by  tumbling  out  of  the  window, 
or  his  legs  by  his  endeavours  to  climb  up 
into  the  netting.  Lily  is  not  nearly  so 
troublesome.  She  is  sitting  quite  still,  and 
showing  off;  trying,  that  is,  to  impress  by 
her  remarks  two  quiet  ladies  who  are 
fellow-occupants  of  the  carriage  with  a: 
sense  of  her  importance. 

*  I  hope,'  she  says,  in  a  loud  voice,  *  that 
my  large  box  is  in  ;'  as  she  speaks,  she 
turns  her  eyes  upon  the  strangers  to  see 
whether  they  look  awed;  but  as  they  do 
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not,  she  adds,  in  a  still  louder  key,  '  be- 
cause it  is  full  of  clothes  I' 

The  train  slides  on  through  the  bright- 
dyed  autumn  country  ;  past  the  flooded  flat 
meadows  lying  a-dazzle  in  the  sun,  blinding 
mirrors  for  the  gorgeous  October  trees  ; 
across  and  then  ao^ain  across  the  broad 
ribbon  of  the  silver  Thames  ;  past  distant 
country  houses,  lifting  their  shoulders  out 
of  the  gold  and  red  billows  of  their  elms 
and  beeches  ;  past  big  villages  and  little 
towns,  till,  after  several  previous  stoppages, 
they  come  to  a  standstill  at  the  platform  of 
a  small  station,  as  destitute  of  importance 
as  the  one  from  which  they  set  off.  It  is 
that  at  which  the  little  Harboroughs  are 
to  get  out. 

*  Mammy  is  coming  to  meet  us,'  Lily 
had  announced ;  '  she  will  give  Franky 
such  a  hug !  She  never  hugs  me — I  am 
father's  child.' 

She  throws  one  final  look  at  her  fellow- 
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travellers,  to  see  whether  they  are  not 
rather  struck  by  the  last  statement,  before 
joining  her  brother  at  the  window,  and 
jostling  her  hat  against  his  in  the  en- 
deavour to  have  the  glory  of  obtaining  the 
first  glimpse  of  their  common  parent.  Of 
this,  however,  she  is  balked,  as,  whatever 
may  be  her  after-assertions  to  the  con- 
trary, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  shrill 
cries  of  boy  and  girl,  *  There  she  is !' 
*  There's  mammy  !^  rang  out  absolutely 
simultaneous. 

Their  curly  heads  fill  up  the  window- 
space  so  completely  that  Peggy,  for  a 
moment,  hopes  to  escape  detection  and 
recognition.  She  hopes  it  the  more,  since, 
for  the  first  minute,  Betty  has  no  eyes 
save  for  her  boy,  whom  she  has  caught  in 
her  arms ;  relieving  Peggy  at  length  from 
her  convulsive  hold  of  his  small-clothes, 
and  burying  him  under  a  perfect  smother 
of  kisses. 

23—2 
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*  My  blessing — my  beauty  !  so  I  have 
got  you  back  at  last !  You  must  never — 
never  leave  your  poor  mammy  again ! 
Well,  Lily,  how  are  you  ?  Goodness, 
child,  what  a  figure  you  are  !  You  are  one 
large  freckle !  Oh,  Miss  Lambton,  is  that 
you  ?  Where  are  you  off  to  ?  Is  Prue 
with  you  ?  No  ?  What  fun  Prue  is !  I 
had  no  idea  until  she  stayed  with  me  what 
capital  fun  she  was.  You  must  let  me  have 
her  again  before  long.' 

The  train  moves  off,  and  Margaret,  a 
little  heavier-hearted  than  before,  with  it. 
Some  impulse  prompts  her  to  pull  back  the 
curtain  of  the  little  side-window  in  order  to 
watch,  as  long  as  it  is  in  sight,  that  figure 
on  the  little  platform.  Yes,  Prue  is  cer- 
tainly like  her ;  but,  alas  !  it  is  to  be  not 
even  a  good  imitation  for  which  she  has 
foregone  her  own  woodland  grace.  Mar- 
garet had  forgotten  how  pretty  Betty  was. 
How  charming  she  looks  now,   with   her 
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face  full  of  wholesome  mother-love,  per- 
fectly unconscious,  indifferent  as  to  whether 
anyone  is  looking  at  her  or  not,  clasping 
her  little  rosy  child. 


CHAPTER  IIL 


OX— FORD!  Ox— ford  r  Her  goal 
IS  reached ;  and  as  she  has  no 
luggage,  and  is  therefore  independent  of 
the  scanty-numbered  and  not  particularly 
civil  porters,  in  two  minutes  after  the 
stopping  of  the  train  she  is  in  a  hansom, 
spinning  up  to  Christ  Church.  At  Tom 
Gate  she  gets  out,  and  rather  timidly  enter- 
ing the  archway,  bends  her  steps  to  the 
porter's  lodge.  He  comes  out  politely  to 
meet  her. 

'  Can  you  tell  me  where  Mr.  Ducane*s 
rooms  are  ?' 

*  Certainly,    ma'am.      Peckwater    Quad, 
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third  door  on  the  left  hand,  second  stair- 
case.' 

As  she  is  moving  ofif  hurriedly  in  the 
direction  indicated,  her  informant  adds  : 

*  I  am  afraid  that  you  will  not  find  him 
in,  ma'am.' 

*  Not  in  ?'  repeats  she,  in  a  tone  of  the 
most  acute  astonishment.  *  Is  not  he  ill, 
then  r 

*  Not  that  I  am  aware  of,  ma'am ;  he 
went  out  about  half  an  hour  ago  with  a 
lady.' 

At  the  mention  of  the  lady,  a  sudden 
vermilion  flies  up  into  Peggy's  face. 

'  Did  you  happen  to  notice,'  she  asks 
precipitately — '  can  you  tell  me  which  way 
they — they  went  7 

'  I  think  they  may  have  been  going  to 
the  meadows,  ma'am  ;  they  went  out  by 
the  Hall.' 

Almost  before  he  can  lift  his  finger  to 
point  out  the  line  she  is  to  take,   she  is 
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off  upon  it.  Across  the  wide  quad  she 
speeds,  under  the  exquisite  stone  umbrella 
that  has  held  itself  for  over  three  centuries 
above  the  staircase  up  which  thousands  of 
stalwart  young  feet  have  tramped  to  their 
dinner  in  the  Hall.  Along  the  still,  grey- 
cloisters  ;  past  the  mean  flimsiness  of  the 
new  buildings,  erected  apparently  as  a  bad 
practical  joke,  out  into  the  sunshine  and 
dignity  of  the  Broad  Walk. 

She  stands  for  a  moment  or  two  un- 
certainly, looking  from  the  new  avenue  to 
the  old  one.  From  the  stripling  rows  of 
limes  and  poplars  which  will  shade  1900 
and  2000 — those  strange-faced  centuries,  of 
which  we  that  are  having  our  little  innings 
willy-nilly  now,  and  will  have  had  them 
then,  think  with  a  certain  startled  curiosity 
— she  turns  to  the  elm-veterans,  who  are 
paying  their  two-hundredth  tribute  of 
amber  and  tawny  leaves  to  the  passing 
season.     Her  eye  travels  the  whole  length 
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of  both  long  alleys  ;  but  in  neither  does 
she  discover  a  trace  of  the  two  figures  she 
is  in  quest  of.  Men  in  flannels  she  sees  in 
plenty  {men  they  call  themselves  ;  but  have 
men  such  smooth  lady -faces  ?  do  men 
laugh  like  that  ?) — men  by  twos  and  threes 
and  fours  and  ones  going  down  to,  or 
coming  up  from,  the  glinting  river.  How- 
ever, she  cannot  stand  hesitating  for  ever 
at  the  top  of  the  diverging  avenues  ;  so, 
since  both  hold  out  equally  little  promise 
to  her,  she  takes  the  Broad  Walk.  It  is  a 
bright,  crisp  afternoon.  Above  her,  the 
elms,  thinned  of  their  leaf-crowns,  arch  their 
bicentenary  heads  ;  the  flooded  meadow 
flashes  argent  on  either  hand.  Merton's 
grey  -  gabled  front,  rose  -  climbed,  and 
Magdalen's  more  distant  tower  lift  their 
time-coloured  faces  against  the  blue.  On 
seats  beneath  the  trees,  with  the  shadows, 
thinner  than  in  high  summer,  stretching  at 
their  feet,  climbs  here  and  there  a  child  ; 
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rests  an  old  man ;  sit  a  pair  of  lovers. 
Here  and  there  also — alas,  too  frequently  ! 
— comes  a  gap  in  the  ancient  elm-brother- 
hood, ill  filled  by  some  young  puny  twig, 
that  shows  where  the  storm  laid  low  the 
honourable  age  of  a  giant  whose  green 
childhood  the  Stuarts  saw. 

She  has  reached  the  end  of  the  walk, 
and  again  glances  about  her  uncertainly. 
There  is  still  no  sign  to  be  traced  of  her 
truants  having  passed  this  way.  Whither 
shall  she  now  bend  her  steps  ?  She  is  not 
long  in  deciding.  On  her  right  a  narrower 
path  stretches,  following  the  windings  of 
the  Cherwell — narrower,  yet  delectable  too  ; 
tree-hung,  shadow-pranked,  and  with  the 
flush  river  for  companion.  The  country 
round  is  all  in  flood  ;  the  fair  town  sitting 
among  the  waters. 

Margaret  walks  quickly  along,  her  look 
anxiously  thrown  ahead  of  her,  eagerly 
asking  of  each   new  turn   in  the  walk  to 
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give  her  the  sight  she  seeks.  On  she  goes 
through  the  golden  weather.  A  great  old 
willow,  girthed  like  an  oak,  golden  too, 
stoops  over  the  brimful  stream  that  runs 
by,  in  silent  strength — stoops  with  a  floor- 
ing of  its  own  gold  beneath  it.  There  is 
no  wind  to  speak  of;  yet  the  trees  are 
dropping  their  various  leaves  on  the 
Cherwell's  breast.  She,  speeding  along 
all  the  while,  watches  them  sofdy  fall — a 
horse-chestnut  fan  ;  a  lime-leaf ;  a  little 
shower  of  willow  -  leaves,  narrow  and 
pointed  like  birds  tongues — softly  fall  and 
swiftly  sail  away.  At  a  better  time,  who 
would  have  enjoyed  it  all  so  much  as  she  ? 
but  she  draws  no  grain  of  pleasure  from  it 
now.  She  can  take  none  of  nature's  lovely 
substitutes  in  the  place  of  the  two  human 
objects  she  is  pursuing.  If  she  does  not 
find  them  here,  where  else  shall  she  seek 
them  ?  What  clue  has  she  to  guide  her  ? 
With  a  sinking  heart  she  is  putting  this 
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question  to  herself,  when,  as  the  sight  of 
the  moored  barges,  the  flash  of  oars,  the 
sound  of  shouting  voices  tell  her  that  she 
is  nearing  the  spot  where  the  Cherwell  and 
Isis  join  in  shining  wedlock,  she  comes 
suddenly  upon  them. 

On  the  seat  that  runs  round  a  tall  plane- 
tree,  they  are  sitting  side  by  side.  At 
least  they  have  not  chosen  any  very 
sequestered  spot.  His  blonde  head  is 
thrown  back,  and  resting  against  the  trunk ; 
while  from  his  lips  a  stream  of  mellow 
words  is  pouring.  He  is  obviously  spout- 
ing poetry ;  while  she,  in  feverish  uncon- 
sciousness of  what  she  is  doing,  tears  into 
strips  a  yellow  plane-leaf,  her  eyes  down- 
dropped,  and  a  deeper  stain  than  even  that 
of  Betty's  prescribing  on  her  cheeks. 

Peggy  noiselessly  draws  near. 

*  "  Dearest,  bury  me 
Under  that  holy  oak,  or  gospel  tree. 
Where,  though  thou  seest  not,  thou  may'st  think  upon 
Me,  when  thou  yearly  go'st  procession ; 
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Or,  for  mine  honour,  lay  me  in  that  tomb 
In  which  thy  sacred  rehques  shall  have  room 
For  my  embalming,  sweetest "  ' 

*  Good  heavens,  Peggy  !' 

Some  slight  rustle  of  her  gown  must 
have  betrayed  her  neighbourhood.  The 
lovers  both  spring  to  their  feet ;  and  for 
a  moment  all  three  young  people  stand 
silently  eyeing  each  other.  Prue's  hot 
roses  have  vanished,  but  they  have  not 
travelled  far.  It  is  perhaps  a  sign  that 
there  is  still  some  grace  left  in  him, 
that  they  are  now  transplanted  to 
Freddy's  cheeks.  Margaret  is  the  first  to 
speak. 

*  I  am  here  to  take  you'^home,  Prue,'  she 
says,  in  a  low  grave  voice.  *  Are  you 
ready  ?' 

*  Come,  Peggy  dear !'  cries  the  young 
man,  recovering  his  complexion  and  his 
aplomb,  never  very  far  out  of  reach  ;  *  you 
need    not    look    so    tragic !  —  you    quite 
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frighten  us !  Do  not  scold  her  much/ 
laying  a  coaxing  hand  on  Peggy's  arm  ; 
*  I  have  scolded  her  well  myself  already/ 

'  You  !^ 

There  is  such  a  depth  of  contempt  in 
this  one  monosyllable,  and  it  is  so  eluci- 
dated— if  indeed  it  needed  elucidation — 
by  the  handsome  lightning  of  her  eye, 
that  Freddy's  colour  again  changes. 

*  I  was  coming  home.  I  should  have 
come  home  by  the  next  train,'  falters 
Prue,  hanging  her  head ;  and  as  this 
tremulous  explanation  is  received  by  her 
sister  in  a  sorrowful  silence,  she  adds  with 
passionate  eagerness,  '  He  was  ill,  really — 
very  ill.  It  was  not  pretence — he  was 
really  ill' 

*  No  doubt,'  replies  Peggy,  in  withering 
quotation  from  Freddy's  own  billet ;  '  "  the 
whole  head  was  sick,  and  the  whole  heart 
faint."' 

Not  vouchsafing  him  another  word   or 
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look,  she  takes  her  sister's  unresisting  arm, 
and  leads  her  away.  Without  exchanging 
a  syllable,  they  reach  St.  Aldate's.  Then 
Peggy  hails  a  hansom,  and  bids  the  cab- 
man drive  as  quickly  as  he  can  to  the 
G.  W.  station.  But  both  her  injunctions 
and  his  speed  are  vain.  They  gallop  up, 
only  to  find  the  train,  reduced  by  distance 
to  a  small  puff  of  smoke,  steaming  un- 
attainably  northwards.  There  is  not  a 
second  one  for  another  hour  and  a  half. 
There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait.  After 
all,  as  Peggy  reflects  with  some  bitterness, 
they  are  not  returning  to  such  a  very 
happy  home  that  they  need  be  in  any 
scrambling  hurry  to  get  there. 

In  mid-October  the  days  are  already 
beginning  to  close  in  early,  and  even 
before  the  light  goes  there  comes  a  sharp- 
ness into  the  air.  It  is  blowing  chilly 
through  the  draughty  station  now.  Peggy 
looks  apprehensively  at  Prue.     Neither  of 
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them  have  had  the  forethought  to  bring 
any  wraps  with  them.  Prue  is  shivering 
in  a  thin  summer  jacket ;  her  face  looks 
weary,  drawn,  and  cold. 

'  Had  not  you  better  go  and  rest  in  the 
waiting-room  T  asks  Margaret  solicitously, 
addressing  her  for  the  first  time,  as  she 
takes  off  her  own  cloak  and  wraps  it  round 
her. 

'Yes,  if  you  wish.  I  do  not  mind,' 
replies  Prue  apathetically. 

When  she  has  been  settled  in  the 
warmest  corner,  and  her  vitality  raised  a 
little  by  a  cup  of  hot  tea,  Peggy  leaves 
her.  There  is  a  painful  irksomeness  in 
her  company  that  makes  Peggy  prefer  to 
it  even  a  silent  and  solitary  march  up  and 
down  the  platform,  each  footstep  beating 
time  to  some  heavy  thought.  Her  march 
is  not  destined  to  be  solitary  for  long, 
however.  Before  she  has  taken  three 
turns  a  soft  young  voice  with  an  intonation 
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of    excessive   deprecation   sounds   at    her 
elbow : 

*  May  I  take  a  stroll  with  you,  dear  ?' 
She  does  not  deign  him  one  syllable  in 

answer,  but  walks  along  as  before,  looking 
straight  ahead.      He  sighs  patiently. 

*  When  you  come  to  think  it  over,  dear, 
I  am  sure  you  will  acknowledge  that  you 
are  unjust.  I  can  perfectly  see  your  side 
of  the  question.  I  think  that  one  ought 
always  to  try  to  see  both  sides ;  but 
whether  you  believe  me  or  not,  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  never  was  more  horrified 
in  my  life  than  I  was  this  morning,  when 
poor  Prue  walked  in.' 

And  for  once,  at  all  events,  Freddy 
speaks  truth. 

'  Then  why,'  cries  Peggy,  blazing  around 
upon  him,  '  did  you  write  and  tell  her  you 
were  dying  ?  Why  did  you  ask  her  to 
come  and  ''lay  her  little  cold,  white  hand 
upon  your  burning  brow  "  ?' 

VOL.  II.  24 
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Freddy  winces ;  and  the  tone  of  his 
charming  cheeks  rises  several  degrees. 

*  I  do  not  quite  know,  dear,  how  you 
justify  to  yourself  the  reading  of  other 
people's  letters,'  he  says  sweetly ;  '  but  if 
you  must  quote  me,  I  had  rather  that  you 
did  it  correctly/ 

'  Do  you  mean  to  say,'  cries  she,  turning 
her  great  honest  eyes  and  her  indignant 
rose  face  full  upon  him,  *  that  you  did  noi 
ask  her  to  **lay  her  little  cold,  white  hand 
upon 

*  Oh,  you  need  not  say  it  all  over  again,' 
says  Freddy,  writhing.  ^  How  dreadful  it 
sounds,  hammered  out  in  that  brutal  voice  ! 
What  a  knack  you  have,  Peggy,  of  turning 
everything  into  prose !  I  did  not  ask  her 
to  lay  her  hand  upon  my  forehead  ;  I  said 
I  should  like  it.  So  I  should ;  so  would 
you,  if  your  head  had  been  as  hot  as  mine 
was  yesterday.'  He  pauses ;  but  Peggy 
has  no   biting  rejoinder  to   make.     *  If  I 
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had  for  a  moment  supposed,'  continues 
Freddy,  '  that  poor  Prue  would  have 
taken  it  au  pied  de  la  lettre^  I  would  have 
cut  off  my  right  hand  before  I  would  have 
written  it.  It  is  always  so  much  less  pain- 
ful,' he  adds  thoughtfully,  'to  hurt  one's 
self  than  to  hurt  anyone  else.' 

But  Margaret  does  not  seem  much  dis- 
armed by  this  touching  sentiment. 

'  If  you  did  not  want  her  to  come,  why 
did  you  write  her  that  silly  letter  ?'  she 
asks  doggedly. 

Again  Freddy  changes  colour. 

*  As  I  before  observed,  Peggy  dear/  he 
answers,  with  some  symptoms  of  exaspera- 
tion in  his  soft  voice,  '  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  a  bad  plan  if  you  confined  your- 
self to  your  own  correspondence.' 

The  girl's  face  flushes  as  much  as  his 
own  has  done. 

*  Prue  left  it  for  me  to  read/  she  says 
coldly  and  proudly.     After  a  pause,  draw- 

24 — 2 
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ing  a  long  resolute  breath,  *Well,  next 
time  that  you  are  dying,  you  will  have  to 
look  out  for  some  other  hand  to  cool  your 
burning  brow ;  for  Prue's  will  be  beyond 
your  reach/ 

*  So  it  was  now,'  rejoins  Freddy,  show- 
ing symptoms  of  an  inclination  to  lapse 
into  levity.  ^  Poor  Prue  !  she  would  have 
had  to  make  a  long  arm  from  the  Red 
House  here.' 

*  As  soon  as  I  get  home,'  continues 
Peggy,  annoyed  by,  and  yet  not  deigning 
to  notice,  his  frivolous  interpellation,  '  I 
shall  put  the  house  into  the  hands  of  a 
house-agent.  There  is  nothing  left  us — 
you  have  left  us  nothing  but  to  go !' 

*  To  go  !     Where  ?' 

She  shrugs  her  shoulders  dispiritedly. 

^  I  do  not  know  —  somewhere  —  any- 
where— out  of  this  misery.' 

Her  whole  attitude  and  accent  speak  so 
deep  a  despondency,   that    Freddy's   ten- 
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dency  to  gaiety  disappears.  He  feels 
thoroughly  uncomfortable  ;  he  wishes  he 
had  not  come.  He  would  like  exceedingly 
to  slip  away  even  now  ;  but  unfortunately 
it  is  impossible. 

*  My  dearest  Peg/  he  cries,  in  a  very 
feeling  voice,  '  you  break  my  heart !  You 
are  always  so  self-sufficing,  so  apt  to  rebut 
sympathy,  that  one  hardly  likes  to  offer  it  ; 
but  if ' 

'  Sympathy  !'  she  repeats,  with  a  scorn- 
ful lip  that  yet  trembles  ;  ^  syjnpathy  from 
yott^,  who  are  the  cause  of  all  my  wretched- 
ness ?' 

*  Yes,  you !'  turning  upon  him  with 
gathering  passion — a  passion  that  is  yet^ 
not  loud  in  its  utterance  ;  that  passes  un- 
observed by  the  few  listeners  about  the 
station.  '  Have  not  you  eyes  to  see  that 
you  are  killing  her  ?  You  might  have 
set  yourself  a  task   that   would    do    your 
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philanthropy  more  credit  than  breaking  an 
old  friend's  heart — than  turning  a  poor 
little  childish  head.' 

Her  voice  wavers  as  she  utters  the  last 
few  words,  and  she  stops  abruptly.  Per- 
haps it  is  by  accident  that  Freddy's  eye 
strays  furtively  to  that  spot  on  the  plat- 
form where  *  Way  Out '  is  legibly  in- 
scribed. 

*  When  you  talk  of  ''  childish,"  '  he  says, 
in  an  extremely  pained  tone,  yet  one  of 
gentle  remonstrance,  '  you  seem  to  forget 
that  I  am  not  so  very  old  myself  You 
talk  to  me  as  if  I  were  a  hoary-headed  old 
sinner.  Do  you  remember  that  I  shall 
not  be  twenty-one  till  Christmas  ?'  She 
looks  at  him  with  a  sort  of  despair.  What 
he  says  is  perfectly  true.  It  seems 
ludicrous  to  arraign  this  pink  and  white 
boy  as  guilty  of  the  tragedy  of  her  own 
and  Prue's  lives.  '  I  assure  you,  dear/  he 
says,  in  a  very  caressing  tone,  drawing  a 
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little  nearer  to  her  side,  '  I  often  have  to 
tell  myself  that  I  am  grown  up ;  I  am  so 
apt  to  forget  it.'  Then,  as  she  is  silent, 
he  goes  on,  'It  would  make  our  relations 
so  much  easier,  Peggy,  if  I  could  get  you 
to  believe  in  me  a  little  —  mutual  con- 
fidence is  so  much  the  highest  and  whole- 
somest  basis  for  human  relations.  I  think 
we  ought  all  to  try  and  trust  one  another  ; 
will  not  you'  —  edging  nearer  still,  and 
dropping  his  voice  to  a  very  persuasive 
whisper  — '  will  not  you  trust  me  a 
little  ?' 

Peggy  has  heard  that  whisper  many  times 
before ;  has  heard  it  beguiling  her  into 
frequent  concessions  that  her  judgment 
has  disapproved.  It  is  therefore  with  a 
very  unbelieving,  even  if  half-relenting, 
voice  that  she  asks  : 

'  How  much  the  better  shall  I  be  if  I 
do?' 

'  It  makes  things  so  much  easier  if  one 
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feels  that  one  is  believed  in/  he  says 
touchingly,  if  a  little  coaxingly.  '  Oh, 
Peggy  dear-,  will  not  you  believe  in  me  ? 
Will  not  you  trust  me  a  little  ?  Will  not 
you  wait  —  wait  till  I  have  taken  my 
degree  ?     Then  you  shall  see  !' 

In  his  eagerness  he  has  seized  her  hand, 
unmindful  of  the  publicity  of  the  place  ; 
and  she,  unmindful  of  it  also,  is  poring  in 
disconsolate  anxiety  upon  his  features  to 
see  if  they  look  as  if  he  were  for  once 
speaking  the  truth. 

*  See  what  ?'  she  asks  drily ;  but  he 
apparently  does  not  hear  the  direct 
question. 

'  And  you  will  not  let  the  Red  House  ?' 
he  pursues  coaxingly.  *  That  was  only  a 
threat,  was  not  it  ?  Of  course,  I  can 
perfectly  understand  your  irritation ;  but 
you  will  not  let  it  ?  Dear  little  house  !  if 
you  only  knew  what  a  sacred  spot  it  is  to 
me  !     And  you  yourself,  Peggy — why,  you 
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are  like  a  limpet  on  your  rock.  You  would 
be  miserable  anywhere  else.' 

*  Thanks  to  you,  I  am  miserable  there 
too/  replies  she  bitterly. 

She  has  withdrawn  her  hand  sharply 
from  him  ;  and  they  now  again  walk  side 
by  side  along  the  platform,  begun  to  be  lit 
up  for  the  evening  traffic. 

'  I  think,'  says  Freddy  reproachfully, 
'  that  if  you  at  all  gauged  the  amount  of 
pain  that  those  sort  of  speeches  inflicted, 
you  would  be  less  lavish  of  them.'  As 
she  makes  no  sort  of  rejoinder,  he  con- 
tinues, with  a  heavy  sigh,  *  Where  shall 
you  go  ?     Where  shall  you  take  her  ?' 

'  That  can  be  no  concern  of  yours,*  re- 
plies she  brusquely.  '  It  will  at  all  events 
be  beyond  your  pursuit.' 

The  moment  that  the  word  is  out  of  her 
mouth  she  sees  that  it  is  an  unfortunate 
one  ;  and,  by  the  light  of  a  gas-lamp  which 
they  are  at  that  moment  passing,  she  de- 
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tects  on  Freddy's  face  a  curious  smile, 
which  denotes  the  perception  in  him  of 
a  certain  humorousness  in  the  present  em- 
ployment of  that  particular  noun. 

In  this  case  it  is  certainly  not  he  that  is 
the  pursuer.  The  station  is  growing  fuller  ; 
a  train  must  be  expected  ;  not  Peggy's, 
unfortunately,  which  is  still  not  nearly  due. 
A  good  many  undergraduates  have  ap- 
peared on  the  platform ;  several  recognise 
Freddy,  and  look  curiously  at  his  com- 
panion. Whether  it  be  their  scrutiny  that 
annoys  her,  or  the  consciousness  of  the 
unlucky  character  of  her  last  phrase  that 
gives  added  bitterness  to  her  tone,  it  is 
with  some  asperity  that  she  makes  her 
next  observation  : 

*  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  stay  to  see 
me  off  I  I  had  very  much  rather  that  you 
did  not.' 

*  Of  course  I  will  not  force  my  society 
upon  you,*  replies  Freddy  in  a  melancholy 
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voice,  under  which,  however,  Margaret 
fancies  that  she  detects  a  lurking  alacrity  ; 
*  however  much  it  may  cost  me,  I  will  go 
at  once,  if  you  bid  me.' 

*Then  I  do  bid  you/  she  answers 
curtly. 

'  And  you — you  will  not  do  anything 
rash  ?'  he  says,  looking  extremely  wheed- 
ling, and  sinking  his  voice  to  a  coaxing 
whisper.  ^  You  will  let  things  go  on  just 
as  they  are  for  a — for  a  little  while  ?  You 
— you  will  trust  me  ?' 

Her  only  answer  is  a  derisive  laugh. 

*  You — you  will  not  decide  in  a  hurry  ; 
you  will  take  time  to  consider  ?'  he  pursues, 
with  an  agitation  that  seems  genuine,  fol- 
lowing her,  for  she  has  already  begun 
resolutely  to  walk  away  from  him  towards 
the  waiting-room.  *  You  will — you  will  do 
nothing  ras/i  7 

'  I  do  not  know  what  you  call  rash.  I 
shall  write  to  the  agent  to-morrow.' 
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*  You  will  not  r  cries  he,  keeping  up 
with  her,  and  trying  to  retard  her  pro- 
gress. *  You  could  not  be  so  inhuman.  I 
know  that  it  is  a  matter  of  absolute  in- 
difference to  you  what  suffering  you  inflict 
upon  me,  but,'  with  a  tremble  in  his 
voice,  *  you  cannot,  you  must  not  hurt 
Prue  r 

Again  she  gives  that  withering  laugh. 

'  No,  certainly  not !  I  should  not  think 
of  it ;  I  leave  that  to  you  !     Good-bye  !' 

So  saying  she  disappears  determinedly 
from  his  vision  within  the  waiting-room 
door. 

There  is  nothing  left  for  him  but  to  take 
the  tears  out  of  his  smile  and  the  tremor 
out  of  his  voice,  and  walk  away. 

^P  ^^  "l^  <fr  ?Jir 

Peggy  is  as  good  as  her  word.  On  the 
very  next  morning  she  writes,  as  she  had 
announced  that  she  would,  to  the  local 
house-agent,   putting   the   dear  little   Red 
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House  into  his  hands.  The  deed  is  done. 
The  letter  lies  with  others  in  the  bag, 
awaiting  the  postman  ;  and  Peggy  goes  out 
of  doors  to  try  and  dissipate  the  deep  sad- 
ness in  which  her  own  deed,  and  much 
more  its  causes,  have  steeped  her.  Into 
the  garden  first,  but  she  does  not  remain 
there  long.  It  is  too  full  of  pain.  Though 
it  is  mid-October,  the  frost  has  still  spared 
many  flowers.  There  is  still  lingering 
mignonette  ;  plenty  of  Japanese  anemones, 
their  pure  white  faces  pearled  with  the 
heavy  autumn  dew  ;  single  dahlias  also, 
variously  bright.  It  would  have  been 
easier  to  walk  among  them  with  that  fare- 
well feeling  had  the  mignonette  lain  sodden 
and  dead,  and  the  dahlias  been  frost-shri- 
velled up  into  black  sticks.  But  no  !  they 
still  lift  their  gay  cheeks  to  the  kiss  of  the 
crisp  air. 

How  much  longer  we  lure  our  flowers 
into  staying  with  us  than  we  did  twenty 
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years  ago !     Perhaps  by-and-by  we  shall 
wile  them  into  not  leaving  us  at  all. 

To  distract  her  thoughts  from  her  sad 
musings  Peggy  begins  to  talk  to  Jacob  ; 
but  even  he  adds  his  unconscious  stab  to 
those  already  planted  in  her  heart.  He 
can  talk  of  nothing  but  next  summer.  To 
escape  from  him  she  leaves  the  garden, 
and  passes  out  into  the  road.  She  walks 
purposelessly  about  the  lanes,  careless  of  the 
splendour  of  their  brambles.  She  meets  a 
detachment  of  Evanses  blackberry-laden, 
their  plain  faces  smeared  with  blackberry 
juice.  They  stop  her  to  brag  of  their 
booty,  and  tell  her  that  she  must  come 
blackberrying  with  them  next  year.  Next 
year  indeed  ! 

She  throws  a  friendly  word  of  greeting 
across  the  hedge  to  a  cottager  digging  up 
his  potatoes.  He  tells  her  they  are  very 
bad,  but  he  hopes  she  will  see  them  better 
next   year.     She   looks    in   at   a   farm    to 
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*  change  the  weather '  with  a  civil  farmer's 
wife,  who  shows  her  her  chicken-yard,  and 
volunteers  a  neighbourly  hope  that  she  will 
be  able  to  give  her  a  setting  of  game-fowl's 
eggs  next  summer.  They  seem  to  have 
se  donnd  le  mot  to  tease  her  with  their  '  next 
summer.' 

She  strays  disconsolately  home  again  to 
the  little  spoilt  house,  only  six  months 
ago  so  innocently  gay,  so  serenely  content, 
before  Freddy  came  to  lay  its  small  joys 
in  ashes.  Can  it  be  because  she  is  think- 
ing of  him  that  she  seems  to  see  his  wavy- 
haired  head  lying  back  in  its  old  attitude 
on  the  bench  under  the  Judas-tree,  with 
another  head  in  close  proximity  to  it  ? 
She  quickens  her  steps,  but  long  before 
she  can  reach  the  rustic  seat  Prue  has  fled 
to  meet  her  with  a  cry  of  joy. 

At  this  now  unfamiliar  sign  of  welcom- 
ing poor  Peggy's  heart  leaps  for  a  moment 
up.     Can  it  indeed  be  she  that  Prue  is  so 
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glad  to  see?  But  is  this  indeed  Prue  ? 
this  radiant  transfigured  creature,  laugh- 
ing, though  her  eyes  are  brimming  with 
divinely  happy  tears  ? 

*  Oh,  Peggy  !  where  have  you  been  ?' 
cries  the  young  girl,  throwing  her  arms 
almost  hysterically  round  her  sister's  neck ; 
*  I  thought  you  were  never  coming !  I 
have  been  longing  to  tell  you  !  Who  was 
right  ?  Who  knew  him  best  ?  Did  not  I 
say  it  would  be  all  right  ?  No  !  do  not 
keep  me  !     He  will  tell  you  !* 

And  away  she  speeds  into  the  house, 
with  Mink  yapping  his  congratulations  at 
her  heels,  and  the  parrot  rapping  out  a 
friendly  oath  in  Sarah's  voice  at  her  from 
the  hall  window  as  she  passes  him. 

In  an  agitation  hardly  inferior  to  Prue's, 
Margaret  advances  to  meet  the  young 
man,  who  has  risen  gracefully  from  his 
lounge,  and  is  coming  to  meet  her. 

*  What  does  she  mean  by  saying  it  is  all 
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right  ?'  asks  Margaret  sternly,  and  breath- 
ing quickly. 

'  It  is  very  kind  of  dear  Prue  to  put  it 
that  way/  replies  he  quietly.  '  I  suppose 
she  means  that  I  have  asked  her  to  be  my 
wife.  I  have  run  over  from  Oxford  on 
purpose,  without  leave,  and  shall  probably 
be  sent  down  for  it.  There  is  something  a 
little  comic,  is  not  there,  Peg/  breaking 
into  an  ungovernable  smile,  *  in  the  idea  of 
my  having  a  wife  ?  Does  it  remind  you  at 
all  of  ^' Boots  at  the  Holly-Tree  Inn"? 
Well,  dear!^  lapsing  into  a  pensive  and 
quasi-reproachful  gravity,  '  you  see,  you 
might  have  trusted  me !  Be  not  afraid  ; 
only  believe  !' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  autumn  is  throwing  down  its  red 
and  amber  tributes  before  other 
feet  besides  Margaret's ;  before  Betty's, 
before  Talbot's.  It  does  not,  however,  rain 
the  same  shower  on  both.  Betty's  famed 
chestnuts  supply  no  leaf  for  Talbot's  tread. 
For  the  first  time  for  five  years,  Harborough 
Castle  gets  no  share  in  John  Talbot's 
autumn  holiday.  This  is  more  through 
his  misfortune  than  his  fault,  as  Betty, 
though  with  angry,  thwarted  tears,  is  com- 
pelled to  allow.  From  the  visit  to  which 
after  leaving  the  Manor  he  had  betaken 
himself,  he  had  been   recalled  to  London 
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with  peremptory  prematureness  by  a  tele- 
gram. A  crisis  in  public  affairs — an  un- 
looked-for and  unpleasant  turn  in  foreign 
politics  has  reft  his  chief — to  that  great 
man's  unaffected  disgust — from  his  thymy 
forest  and  his  amethyst  moor  back  to  the 
barren  solitudes  of  Downing  Street.  It 
has  kept,  if  not  the  big,  at  least  the  lesser 
man  bound  hand  and  foot  there  until  the 
opening  of  the  autumn  session,  which  in 
any  case,  even  if  he  had  not  been  de- 
frauded of  his  legitimate  playtime,  would 
have  summoned  him  back  to  harness.  So 
that  Talbot  sees  no  red  leaves,  except  those 
which  St.  James's  Park  can  show  him.  To  a 
country-hearted  man  you  would  think  that 
this  would  be  a  great  privation  ;  but  this 
year  John  is  glad  of  it.  To  him  the  coun- 
try must  henceforth  mean  Harborough.  If 
he  has  no  holiday,  he  need  not,  he  cannot 
go  to  Harborough ;  and  in  his  heart  he 
says  that  the  loss  is  well  bought  by  the 
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gain.     It  is  true  that  Betty  has,  on  various 
pretexts,  run  up  several  times  to  see  him  ; 
that  he  has  had  to  take  her  to  the  play  ;  to 
give  his  opinion  upon  her  new  clothes  ;  to 
sit  on  the  old  low  seat  beside  the  old  sofa, 
in  the  old  obscurity  of  the  boudoir,  without 
the  old  heart.     She  has  even,  contrary  to 
his   advice,    and    very   much    against   his 
wishes,  insisted  on  coming  to  tea  with  him 
in  his  rooms  in  Bury  Street ;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  has  expected  him  to  see  her  off 
at  Paddington.     But  on  the  whole  he  feels, 
as  he  speeds  back  in  a  hansom — this  last 
duty   punctually  done — drawing   an  unin- 
tentional sigh  of  relief  as  he  does  so,  that 
he  has  got  through  it  pretty  well.     He  has 
provoked  not  much  anger,  and,  thank  God, 
no  tears.     Thank  God  a   hundred   times 
more,  too,  that  he  has  been  miraculously 
spared  any  fleers  at  that  other  woman,  to- 
wards whom,  perhaps,  the  completeness  of 
his  lady's  victory  may  have  rendered  her 
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magnanimous.  And  that  other  woman  ! 
Well,  he  lets  her  image  tease  him  as  little  as 
he  can  help  it.  Whether  that  is  much 
or  little,  he  himself  scarcely  knows.  Some- 
times again  he  does  know,  knows  that  it  is 
infinitely  much.  But  that  is  only  now  and 
then,  when  some  trifling  accident  has  given 
him  a  tiny  momentary  glimpse,  such  as 
outsiders  often  catch,  at  some  keen  happi- 
ness a  deux  ;  some  two  happy  souls  to- 
gether blent, 

*  As  the  rose 
Blendeth  in  odour  with  the  violet ; 
Solution  sweet.' 

Then,  indeed,  he  catches  his  breath  with 
the  sharpness  of  the  pain  that  runs  through 
his  lonely  heart,  saying  to  himself,  before 
his  will  can  arrest  and  strangle  the  lovely, 
useless  thought,  *  That  might  have  been 
Peggy  and  I.'  But  this,  as  I  have  said,  is 
only  now  and  again.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
his  life  is  too  full  of   genuine  continuous 
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hard  work,  too  throbbing  with  great  ex- 
citements, too  full  of  the  large  fever  of  to- 
day's hot  politics,  to  have  much  space  for 
the  cherishing  of  any  merely  personal  ache. 
Sometimes  for  a  v/hole  day  together  he 
keeps  his  heart's  door  triumphantly  barred 
against  her.  For  a  day — yes ;  but  at 
night,  willy-nilly,  she  lifts  the  latch,  and 
cool  and  tall  walks  in.  In  the  night  she 
has  her  revenge.  In  the  day  he  may  think 
of  nations  clashing,  of  party  invectives,  of 
discordant  Cabinets,  and  Utopian  Reforms; 
but  at  night  he  thinks  of  Mink,  and  of  the 
little  finches  swinging  and  twittering  on 
/its  ladder ;  of  the  mowing-machine's  whirr, 
and  the  pallid  sweet  lavender  bush. 

As  the  winter  nears,  and  such  consider- 
able and  growing  portion  of  the  world  as 
spend  some  part  at  least  of  the  cold  sea- 
son in  London,  re-fill  their  houses,  he  goes 
a  good  deal  into  society,  and  when  there 
he   seems   to  enjoy    himself.       How    can 
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each  woman  to  whom  he  offers  his  pleasant, 
easy  civilities  know  that  he  is  saying  to  his 
own  heart,  as  he  looks  at  her  : 

'  Your  skin  is  not  nearly  so  fine  grained 
as  Peggy's  ;  your  ear  is  double  the  size  of 
hers ;  your  smile  comes  twice  as  often,  but 
it  is  not  nearly  so  worth  having  when  it 
does  come  ?' 

And  so  he  seems  to  enjoy  himself,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  really  does  so.  It  is 
quite  possible  not  only  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  good  and  thorough  work,  but  to  have  a 
very  tolerable  amount  of  real,  if  surface 
pleasure,  with  a  dull  ache  going  on  in  the 
back  of  your  heart  all  the  time.  He  has  as 
little  nourishment  on  which  to  feed  his 
remembrance  of  her,  as  she  has  hers  of 
him  ;  nay,  less,  for  he  has  about  him  no 
persistent  little  Harborough  voices  to  ask 
him  whether  he  would  not  like  Peggy  to 
come  and  live  with  him  always.  Some- 
times   it    strikes    him    with    an    irrational 
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surprise  that  no  one  should  ever  mention 
her  name  to  him  ;  though  a  moment  later 
reason  points  out  to  him  that  it  would  be 
far  more  strange  if  they  did,  since  her 
very  existence  is  absolutely  unknown  to  all 
those  who  compose  his  surroundings.  Of 
no  one  were  Wordsworth's  lines  ever  truer 
than  of  her : 

*  A  maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise, 
And  very  few  to  love/ 

One  day  he  meets  Freddy  at  Boodle's, 
and  rushes  at  him  with  a  warmth  of  affec- 
tionate delight  that  surprises  that  easy- 
going young  gentleman.  However,  as 
Freddy  is  himself  always  delighted  to  see 
everybody,  he  is  delighted  to  see  Talbot 
now ;  and  immediately  gives  him  a  per- 
fectly sincere,  even  if  the  next  moment 
utterly  forgotten,  invitation  to  spend 
Christmas  at  the  Manor.  He  has  for- 
gotten it,  as  I   have  said,  next  half-hour; 
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he  does  not  in  the  least  perceive  the  lame- 
ness of  his  friend's  stuttered  excuses,  and 
he  would  be  thunderstruck  were  he  to 
conjecture  the  tempest  of  revolt,  misery, 
and  starved  longing  that  his  few  careless 
words,  '  Could  not  you  run  down  to  us  for 
Christmas  ?  no  party,  only  ourselves  and 
the  Lambtons,'  have  awoke  in  that  un- 
happy friend's  breast. 

Christmas !  yes,  Christmas  is  drawing 
near  —  Christmas,  the  great  feast  that 
looses  every  galley-slave  from  his  oar. 
With  how  sinking  a  heart  does  one  galley- 
slave  watch  its  approach  !  How  much  he 
prefers  pulling  at  his  oar,  with  all  the 
labour  and  sweat  it  entails,  to  the  far 
worse  bondage  to  which  his  emancipation 
from  it  will  consign  him  !  There  will  be 
no  shirking  it  this  time.  To  all  humanity 
Christmas  brings  its  three  or  four  days  of 
liberation  ;  and  these  three  or  four  days  he 
must — unless  the  earth  open  or  the  heaven 
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fall  between  this  and  then  to  save  him — 
spend  at  Harborough.  He  will  have  to 
decorate  Betty's  church  ;  light  the  candles 
on  Betty's  Christmas-tree ;  have  Betty's 
children  hanging  about  his  neck,  and 
Betty's  husband  reproaching  him  for  his 
long  absence. 

Betty  herself  accepting  his  present, 
thanking  him  for  it,  manoeuvring  to  get 
him  alone.  Her  present !  He  must  be 
thinking  about  it.  He  has  not  yet  bought 
it.  He  will  have  to  make  time  to  go  and 
choose  it.  He  yawns.  When  you  are  in 
the  habit  of  giving  a  person  a  great  many 
presents,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  vary 
them  judiciously.  If  it  were  a  first  gift 
now,  how  much  simpler  it  would  be ! 
Certainly  quite  without  his  consent,  the 
thought  darts  across  him  that  he  has  never 
given  Peggy  a  present.  How  easy,  how 
delightful,  how  enthralling  it  would  be  to 
make  her  some  little  offering!  something 
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slight  and  comparatively  valueless  that  it 
would  not  hurt  her  pride  to  accept,  but 
that  yet  would  be  worth  thanking  him  for. 
He  feels  sure  that  Peggy  has  not  received 
many  presents  in  her  life.  He  hears  her 
— his  sweetheart — thanking  him  for  that 
ungiven^  never-to-be-given  fairing  ;  and  at 
the  same  moment  his  eye,  falling  acci- 
dentally upon  Betty's  last  letter  lying  on 
the  table  before  him,  recalls  to  his  mind 
that  it  is  not  Margaret  whom  it  is  now  a 
question  of  endowing  with  a  Christmas 
gift.  His  yawn  is  exchanged  for  a  sigh. 
Poor  Betty !  He  undoubtedly  does  not 
grudge  her  her  present ;  but  how  very 
much  it  would  simplify  matters  if  she 
could  be  induced  to  choose  it  for  herself. 
So  reflecting,  he  takes  his  hat,  and  repair- 
ing to  the  great  jewellers',  turns  over  Hunt 
and  Roskell's  newest  trinkets,  in  dubious 
half-hearted  efforts  at  selection. 

Betty  is  not  altogether  of  the  mind  of 
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those  present-receivers  who  hold  that  the 
cost  of  the  gift  is  as  nothing ;  the  giver's 
intention  everything.  Betty  likes  both ; 
she  likes  something  rather  valuable,  but 
that  yet  has  a  sentiment  attached  to  it — 
something  that  tells  of  love,  and  thought, 
and  love's  cunning. 

To  Talbot,  a  year,  still  more  two  years 
ago,  nothing  had  seemed  easier  than  this 
combination.  To-day,  more  than  two  hours 
elapse  before  he  can  cudgel  out  of  his  dull 
heart  and  fagged  brain  something  that 
may,  if  not  too  closely  scanned,  bear  the 
semblance  of  a  fond  invention.  Christmas 
is  now  but  a  week  off;  but  a  week,  as 
eager  schoolboys,  and  pale  clerks,  and 
worn  seamstresses  tell  themselves.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  because  she  knows  that 
they  will  soon  meet,  that  Betty's  daily 
letter  to  Talbot  has  now  for  two  whole 
days  been  intermitted.  It  is  a  lapse  that 
has  never  before  occurred,  so  far  as  he  can 
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recall,  in  the  whole  five  years  of  their  con- 
nection ;  her  billets  appearing  as  regularly 
as  the  milkman.  Is  it  possible  that  she 
may  have  conceived  some  occult  offence 
against  him  ?  That  he  may  have  un- 
wittingly committed  some  mysterious  sin 
against  love's  code  ?  This  thought  darts 
across  his  mind,  presenting  itself  first  as  a 
hope,  and  then  as  a  dread.  When  it  comes 
as  a  hope,  it  suggests  that  in  the  case  of 
her  having  taken  umbrage  at  any  of  his 
doings,  or  non-doings,  she  may  show  her 
resentment  by  excluding  him  from  her 
Christmas  gaieties ;  but  this  idea  does  not 
live  beyond  a  moment.  It  is  not  much 
sooner  conceived  than  it  is  transmogrified 
into  a  fear. 

If  they  have  quarrelled,  they  will  have 
to  make  it  up  again.  Perhaps  even 
his  laboriously  chosen  love-gift  will  not 
be  held  a  sufficient  peacemaker.  Perhaps 
he  will  have  to  expend  himself  in  those 
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expletives  and  asseverations  that  used 
once  to  come  so  trippingly,  nay  burningly, 
from  his  tongue,  but  that  now  have  to  be 
driven  by  main  force  from  his  lips,  slow 
and  cold  and  clogged. 

A  third  morning  has  dawned.  Again 
no  letter.      It  is  certainly  very  strange. 

Talbot  walks  to  Downing  Street,  ponder- 
ing gravely  what  can  be  the  cause  of  this 
unprecedented  silence.  Can  it  be  that  she 
is  ill  ?  She  must  be  ill  indeed  not  to 
write  to  him  !  A  flash  of  distorted  remorse 
— distorted,  since  it  is  for  being  unable 
better  to  return  the  tenderness  of  another 
man's  wife  —  crosses  his  mind  at  the 
thought  of  her  great  love  for  him.  No,  if 
she  had  been  ill,  too  ill  to  write,  Har- 
borough  would  certainly  have  sent  him 
word  of  it,  since  no  one  is  ever  half  so 
anxious  to  give  him  tidings  of  Betty,  to 
further  their  meetings  and  impede  their 
partings,  as  Betty  s  worthy,  blockhead  hus- 
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band.  It  is  most  unlikely  that  the  post, 
which  indeed  strangely  seldom  misbe- 
haves itself,  should  have  erred  three  times 
running. 

He  has  reached  Downing  Street  before 
any  solution  of  the  problem  has  occurred 
to  him.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  he  goes 
very  nigh  to  forgetting  it  in  the  absorption 
of  his  work.  That  work  is,  on  this  par- 
ticular day,  specially  pressing — specially 
monopolizing.  From  morning  to  night  he 
has  not  a  moment  that  he  can  call  his  own. 
He  does  not  even  return  home  to  dress  for 
dinner,  but  snatches  a  hasty  mouthful  of 
food  at  the  House  of  Commons,  whither 
he  has  to  accompany  his  chief,  who  is  to 
speak  on  a  subject  at  that  moment  en- 
gaging both  House  and  nation's  most  pas- 
sionate attention.  The  House  is  thronged 
to  hear  the  great  man.  He  is  for  three 
hours  on  his  legs ;  and  his  speech  is  followed 
by    a  hot   debate,   adorned   by  the    usual 
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accompaniments    of  senseless  obstruction, 
indecent  clamour,  and  Irish  Billingsgate. 

It  is  half-past  two  in  the  morning  before 
Talbot  finds  himself  turning  the  key  in  his 
Bury  Street  door.  The  whole  household 
has  apparently  gone  to  bed  ;  but  in  his 
sitting-room  the  fire  has  been  made  up.  A 
touch  of  the  poker  upon  the  coals  makes 
them  leap  into  a  blaze,  and  he  sits  down  in 
an  armchair  to  finish  his  cigar,  and  cast 
an  eye  over  the  notes  and  telegrams  that 
have  come  for  him  during  his  absence. 
Of  the  former,  there  are  several ;  of  the 
latter,  only  one.  He  looks  at  the  addresses 
of  the  letters  first,  to  see  whether  any  one 
of  them  may  be  in  Lady  Betty  s  hand- 
writing ;  but  such  not  being  the  case,  he 
lays  them  down,  and  tears  open  the  tele- 
gram. He  does  it  without  any  special 
excitement.  In  all  our  lives  telegrams  are 
daily,  in  his  they  are  half-hourly,  occur- 
rences.    But    not   such  telegrams  as  this 
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one.  He  has  been  too  lazy  to  light  his 
candles  ;  and  now  reads  it  by  the  firelight 
that  frolics  redly  over  the  thin  pink  paper 
and  the  clerkly  writing  : 


*  From 

Lady  Betty  Harborough, 
Harborough  Castle, 

shire. 


To 
John  Talbot, 
Bury  Street, 
St.  James's, 
London,  W. 

*  Come  at  once,  and  without  a  moment's  delay,  on 
receipt  of  this.' 

When  the  contents  of  a  missive  that  we 
receive,  or  of  a  speech  addressed  to  us, 
diverge  very  widely  from  anything  that  we 
have  been  at  all  expecting,  it  is  some  time 
before  the  meaning  of  the  words,  however 
simple,  succeeds  in  reaching  our  brain. 
Such  is  Talbot's  case.  He  reads  the 
telegram  three  times  before  he  fully  grasps 
its  signification ;  and  it  is  quite  two  minutes 
before  it  occurs  to  him  to  look  at  its  date. 
*  Sent  out  at  1 1 . 1  o  A. m.    Received  at  11.35.' 
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It  has  been  lying  waiting  for  him  for 
fourteen  hours  and  more.  He  reads  it  a 
fourth  time.  *  Come  at  once,  and  without 
a  moment's  delay,  on  the  receipt  of  this.* 
What  does  it — what  can  it  mean  ?  To 
obey  it  now,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  meant 
to  be  obeyed,  is  as  impossible  as  to  'call 
back  yesterday  out  of  the  treasures  of 
God.'  It  is  true  that  he  can  set  off,  with- 
out a  moment's  delay,  on  the  receipt  of  it. 
But  as  that  receipt  has  been  delayed 
fourteen  hours  longer  than  its  sender 
calculated  upon,  his  obedience  will  be  a 
virtual  disobedience.  Why  has  she  sent 
for  him  ?  In  any  case  she  would  have 
seen  him  in  five  days.  What  can  she  have 
to  say  to  him  of  such  surpassing  urgency 
as  cannot  brook  that  short  delay  ?  His 
eye  rests  doubtfully  on  the  vague  yet 
pressing  words.  In  the  mouth  and  from 
the  hand  of  anyone  save  Betty,  they  would 
certainly   imply  some   grave   crisis — some 
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imminent  or  already  fallen  catastrophe.  In 
Bettys  they  7nay  mean  nothing.  More 
than  once  before,  during  the  past  five 
years,  has  she  telegraphed  for  him  with 
the  same  indefinite  peremptoriness  ;  and 
when  —  always  at  great  personal  incon- 
venience, once  gravely  offending  his  chief, 
and  seriously  imperilling  his  future 
prospects — he  has  made  shift  to  obey  her 
summonses,  he  has  discovered  that  it  had 
been  prompted  merely  by  some  foolish 
whim.  Once  the  broken -haired  terrier, 
which  he  had  given  her,  had  had  a  fit  ; 
once  Mr.  Harborough  had  spoken  sharply 
to  her  before  the  servants ;  once  she  had 
felt  so  low  that  she  could  not  get  through 
the  day  without  seeing  him.  These  recol- 
lections combine  together  to  form  his 
resolution. 

He  lays  down  the  paper.  He  will  not 
go.  Accident  has  made  him  disobedient : 
intention  shall  make  him  further  so.     Had 
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she  known  at  what  an  hour  her  message 
would  reach  him,  even  she  could  not  have 
expected  compliance  with  it. 

So  thinking,  his  cigar  being  by  this  time 
finished,  he  rises,  and  lighting  his  bedroom 
candle,  turns  to  go  to  bed.     Only,  just  as 
he    is    leaving    the    room,    some   impulse 
prompts  him  to  read  the  telegram  yet  a 
fifth  time.     The  words  have  certainly  not 
changed  since  he  last   glanced  at    them  ; 
and  yet  they  seem  to  him  to  have  a  more 
compelling  look.    Why  can  t  he  force  them 
to  be  more  explicit  ?    He  pauses;  telegram 
in  one  hand,  and  candle  in  the  other.    What 
can  she  want  with  him  ?     It  is  just  within 
the   bounds   of  possibility    that    she    may 
really  need  his  presence ;  how  or  why,  he 
is  unable  to  hazard  the  faintest  conjecture. 
But    it    is  just    within    the    limits   of   the 
possible  that  she    may.     Various  sugges- 
tions of  what  shape  that  possible  may  take, 
flit  across  his   puzzled   brain.     Can  it  be 
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that  her  husband  has  at  length  made  the 
discovery  of  what  for  five  years  has  been 
the  open  secret  of  all  his  acquaintance  ? 
In  that  case,  as  he,  Talbot,  has  long  known 
—  known  at  first  with  leaping  pulses, 
latterly  with  the  cold  sweat  of  an  un- 
speakable dread,  she  would  not  have 
waited  for  him  to  come  to  her — she  would 
have  fled  to  him.  It  cannot,  then,  be  that. 
Various  other  conjectures  suggest  them- 
selves, but  are  dismissed  as  impracticable  ; 
but  though  they  are  dismissed,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  woman  to  whom  he  once 
swore — once,  nay,  millions  of  times  swore 
a  love  eternal,  unalterable,  exclusive— has 
sent  him  an  imperative  summons  to  her 
side  ;  and  he  is  preparing  entirely  to 
neglect  it. 

He  sets  down  the  candlestick,  and  takes 
up  an  '  A  B  C '  lying  on  the  table,  as  if 
officiously  close  at  hand.  He  will  just 
look  to  see  if  there  is  a  train  that  would 
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take  him  to  her.  If  there  is  not,  that  will 
settle  the  matter.  He  turns  to  the  name 
of  the  small  station  at  which  travellers  to 
Harborough  get  out.  Of  course  not. 
Nothing  stops  at  that  little  wayside  place 
before  eleven  o'clock.  By  that  time  he 
will  be  installed  in  Downing  Street  for  the 
day,  with  his  chiefs  correspondence  before 
him. 

He  heaves  a  sigh  of  relief;  and  once 
more  turns  bed  ward.  But  before  he  has 
reached  the  door,  another  thought  has 
arrested  him.  Though  there  is  no  train 
which  could  take  him  to  the  little  station 
close  to  her  gate,  yet  there  may  easily  be 
one  which  would  carry  him  to  Oxford,  only 
five  miles  away  from  her. 

Again  he  picks  up  the  *  A  B  C,'  and 
runs  his  finger  and  his  eye  down  the  page 
from  the  Paddington  that  heads  it.  Pad- 
dington  5.30;  arrives  at  Oxford  7.40. 
Yes,  there  is  one.     It  is,  for  the  last  ten 
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miles  of  its  course,  a  slow  crawler ;  but,  if 
up  to  its  time,  reaches  Oxford  at  7.40.  A 
good  hansom  would  convey  him  to  Har- 
borough  in  half  an  hour.  He  would  have 
twenty  minutes  in  which  to  learn  her  will  ; 
a  second  half-hour's  drive  would  take  him 
back  to  Oxford,  to  catch  the  nine  o'clock 
up-train,  which  would  land  him  in  London 
in  time  for  his  day's  work.  It  is  possible, 
then  —  quite  possible.  The  question  is, 
shall  he  embrace  that  bare  possibility  ? 
Shall  he  pick  out  the  one  chance  for,  out 
of  the  ninety-nine  against,  there  being  any 
real  meaning  in  her  message,  to  build  upon 
it  this  fool's  errand.  At  all  events,  he  has 
plenty  of  time  in  which  to  think  it  over. 
It  is  only  three  o'clock.  There  are  two 
good  hours  before  he  need  set  off. 

He  sits  down  again  in  his  armchair, 
replenishes  the  fire,  and  lights  another 
cigar.  A  year  ago  he  would  have  gone 
without    hesitation.     Two    years    ago     he 
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would  have  stood  on  his  head  with  joy  at 
having    the    chance   of    going ;     but   this 

year Well,  it   is   true   that   it  is  no 

longer  the  voice  of  the  passionately  loved 
woman  calling  to  him  —  a  voice  before 
whose  sound  obstacles  vanish,  space 
shrivels,  time  contracts  ;  but  it  may  be 
the  voice  of  a  fellow-creature  in  distress. 
A  fellow-creature  in  distress  !  He  laughs 
to  himself  at  the  flat  pomposity  of  the 
phrase.  What  kind  of  distress  the  fellow- 
creature's  can  be  —  a  fellow-creature  so 
lapped  in  cotton  -  wool,  so  apparently 
beyond  the  reach  of  most  of  life's  ennuis 
— he  is  absolutely  at  a  loss  to  conjecture ! 
He  spends  two  hours,  and  smokes  three 
cigars  in  conjecturing ;  and  at  the  end, 
being  as  wise  as  he  was  at  the  beginning, 
knocks  up  his  servant,  puts  on  his  fur  coat, 
arms  himself  with  as  many  wraps  as  he 
can  muster,  jumps  into  a  hansom,  and 
through  the  murkiness — black  as  midnight 
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— of  a  hideous  December  morning,  has 
himself  driven  to  the  Paddington  Departure 
Platform ;  where,  for  three  minutes,  he 
stamps  about,  telling  himself  that  no  such 
fool  as  he  walks,  has  ever  walked,  or,  as 
far  as  he  knows,  will  ever  walk  upon  God's 
earth ;  and  is  then  whirled  away. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THERE  are  not  so  many  passengers 
by  the  5.30  train  as  to  hinder  its 
being  punctual.  It  is  almost  faithful  to  its 
minute.  So  far — it  can't  be  said  to  be 
very  far — fortune  favours  the  one  of  its 
occupants  with  whom  we  have  any  con- 
cern. He  rolls  out,  cross  and  furry,  still 
repeating  to  himself  with  an  even  greater 
intensity  of  inward  emphasis  than  he  had 
employed  at  Paddington,  that  unflattering 
opinion  of  his  own  wisdom  with  which  he 
had  embarked  on  his  present  venture.  If 
it  had  appeared  a  fool's  errand  when  looked 
forward  to  dispassionately  from  the  warmth 
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and  ease  of  his  own  fireside,  what  does  it 
appear  now  ?  Now  that,  having  picked 
out  the  most  promising-looking  of  the 
few  sleepy  hansoms  awaiting  unlikely  pas- 
sengers, and  bidden  the  mufflered  purple- 
nosed  driver  take  him  as  fast  as  his  horse 
can  lay  legs  to  the  ground  to  Harborough 
Castle,  he  finds  himself  spinning  through 
the  Oxford  suburbs  out  into  the  flat  country 
beyond — ugly  as  original  ugliness,  further 
augmented  by  a  December  dawning  and  a 
black  and  iron  frost,  can  make  it.  At  each 
mile  that  carries  him  nearer  and  nearer  his 
goal,  his  own  unreason  looms  ever  im- 
menser  and  yet  immenser  before  him.  By 
such  a  gigantic  folly  as  this,  even  Betty 
herself  may  be  satisfied.  At  every  echoing 
step  the  horse  takes  on  the  frozen  ground, 
it  seems  to  him  less  and  less  likely  that 
Betty  has  had  any  real  reason  for  sending 
for  him,  any  reason  that  may  at  all  ac- 
count for  or  palliate  his  appearance  at  this 
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unheard-of  hour.  Even  Betty  herself  has 
asked  no  such  insanity  of  him  as  this. 
She  had  reckoned  upon  her  telegram 
reaching  him  at  mid-day,  and  upon  his 
arriving  in  obedience  to  it  sometime  in 
the  afternoon,  an  hour  at  which  anyone 
may  arrive  at  a  friend's  house  without  pro- 
voking special  comment.  But  now  ?  At 
the  spanking  pace  at  which,  in  accordance 
with  his  own  directions,  he  is  getting  over 
the  ground,  he  will  reach  the  Castle  by 
eight  o'clock,  just  as  the  housemaids  are 
beginning  to  open  the  shutters  and  clean 
the  grates.  When  the  door  is  unbarred  to 
him  by  an  astonished  footman  struggling 
into  his  coat,  whom  shall  he  ask  for  ? 
What  shall  he  say  ?  Lady  Betty  ?  Im- 
possible !  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning ! 
Mr.  Harborough  ?  Neither  is  he,  any  more 
than  his  wife,  an  early  riser  ;  and  if,  in 
answer  to  his,  Talbot's,  astounding  sum- 
mons,   he    should    drag   himself  from    his 
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couch,  and  come  in  sleepy  dishabille  to 
meet  him,  what  has  he,  Talbot,  to  say  to 
him  ?  What  does  he  want  with  him  ? 
How  can  he  explain  his  own  appearance  ? 
Had  he  better  ask  for  no  one,  then  ? — say 
nothing,  but  just  slip  in,  trusting  to  the 
thoroughness  of  the  Harborough  servants' 
acquaintance  with  his  appearance  to  save 
him  from  any  inconvenient  questions  ? 
Shall  he  wait  in  some  cold  sitting-room  in 
process  of  dusting,  with  its  chairs  standing 
on  their  heads,  and  the  early  besom  making 
play  on  its  carpet  until  his  half-hour  is  up, 
and  he  can  return  whence  he  came,  having 
at  least  done  what  he  was  bidden  to  do  ? 
He  laughs  derisively  at  himself.  And 
meanwhile  Aow  cold  he  is  !  He  has  been 
up  all  night,  in  itself  a  chilly  thing ;  a 
hansom  is  by  no  means  a  warm  vehicle,  at 
least  to  one  to  whom  any  nipping  air  is 
preferable  to  having  the  glass  let  chokily 
down  within  a  half-inch  of  his  nose.     The 
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dawn  is  being  blown  in  by  a  small  wind — 
small,  but  full  of  knife-blades — and  the 
griding  frost  that  holds  all  earth  and  water 
in  the  rigidity  of  death's  ugly  sleep,  has 
pierced  into  his  very  bones.  In  his  life  he 
has  seldom  taken  a  colder  drive,  and  yet 
he  dreads  its  being  over.  What  shall  he 
say  to  Harborough  }  The  chance  of  his 
seeing  him  is  indeed  remote ;  but  remote 
chances  do  sometimes  become  facts.  If 
this  becomes  fact,  what  is  he  to  say  to 
him  ?  Even  through  Harborough's  hippo- 
potamus-hide there  must  be  some  arrow 
that  will  penetrate.  If  anything  can  open 
the  stupid  eyes,  so  miraculously  sealed 
through  five  years,  surely  this  insane  appa- 
rition of  his  will  do  it. 

They  have  reached  the  park  gates. 
The  lodge -keeper  at  least  is  up  and 
dressed,  and  runs  out  with  alacrity.  She 
need  not  have  been  in  such  a  hurry.  He 
would  have  been   much  more  obliged  to 
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her  if  she  had  crawled,  and  bungled,  and 
delayed  him  a  little.  Now  he  is  rolling 
through  the  park,  by  the  dead  white  grass 
and  the  pinched  brown  bracken  ;  under  the 
black  arms  of  the  famous  chestnuts,  beneath 
which  he  and  Betty  have  so  often  strayed  ; 
through  half  a  dozen  more  gates  ;  through 
a  last  gate,  on  leaving  which  behind  them, 
turf  more  carefully  trimmed,  flower-beds 
now  hard  and  empty,  clumps  of  laurustinus 
and  rhododendron  tell  of  his  neighbour- 
hood to  the  house,  which  a  turn  in  the 
approach  now  gives  to  his  view.  His  eye 
flies  anxiously,  though  with  little  hope,  to 
the  front.  Does  it  look  at  all  awake  ? 
Are  there  any  blinds  up  ?  It  would  be 
ludicrous  to  hope  that  Betty's  could  be  ; 
Betty  who  is  never  seen  a  moment  before 
eleven  o'clock,  and  very  often  not  for  many 
moments  after.  He  looks  mechanically, 
though  quite  hopelessly,  up  at  her  windows 
— the  three  immediately  above  the  portico 
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— and  so  looking,  starts,  and  gives  utter- 
ance to  an  involuntary  ejaculation.  In  the 
case  of  all  three,  shutters  are  open  and  blinds 
up.  What  can  have  happened  ?  What 
can  so  flagrant  a  departure  from  the  habits 
of  a  lifetime  imply  }  He  has  reached  the 
door  by  now,  and,  jumping  out,  rings  the 
bell.  He  will  probably  have  long  to  wait 
before  it  is  answered,  the  servants,  expect- 
ing no  such  summons,  being  probably 
dispersed  to  other  quarters  of  the  house. 
But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lodge-keeper,  he 
is  mistaken. 

With  scarce  any  delay  the  great  folding- 
doors  roll  back ;  nor  is  there  in  the  faces  of 
the  couple  of  footmen  who  appear  any  of 
that  blank  astonishment  which  he  had 
been  schooling  himself  to  meet.  There  is 
no  surprise  that  he  can  detect  upon  their 
civil  features,  any  more  than  there  would 
have  been  had  he  and  his  portmanteau 
walked  in  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
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'  Of — of  course  no  one  is  up  yet  ?'  he 
says,  with  an  air  that  he,  as  he  feels,  in 
vain  tries  to  make  easy  and  disengaged. 

*0h  yes,  sir;  her  ladyship  is  up  !  Her 
ladyship  has  been  up  all  night.' 

Up  all  night!  Then  some  one  must 
be  ill !  Is  it  Harborough  }  Harborough 
ill  ?  Will  he  die  ?  In  one  thought-flash 
these  questions,  with  all  that  for  him  and 
his  future  life  an  answer  in  the  affirmative 
would  imply,  dart  through  his  mind — dart 
with  such  a  sickening  dread  that  he  can 
scarcely  frame  his  next  and  most  obvious 
question. 

*  Is  anyone  ill,  then  ?' 

For  the  first  time  the  servant  looks  a 
little  surprised.  If  it  is  not  on  account  of 
the  illness  in  the  house,  why  has  Mr. 
Talbot  presented  himself  at  this  extra- 
ordinary hour  ? 

'  Yes,  sir  ;  Master  Harborough  has  been 
very  ill  for  two  days.     Sir  Andrew  Clark 
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and  Dr.  Ridge  Jones  came  down  yesterday 
to  see  him,  and  he  was  hardly  expected  to 
live  through  the  night.' 

Master  Harborough  !  Not  expected  to 
live  through  the  night!  At  this  news,  so 
entirely  unlooked  for — since,  amongst  all 
the  possibilities  whose  faces  he  has  been 
scanning,  that  of  something  having  hap- 
pened to  the  children  has  never  once 
presented  itself — Talbot  stands  stock-still, 
rooted  to  the  spot,  in  sad  amazement. 
Poor  little  Master  Harborough !  In  a 
moment  he  is  seeing  him  again  as  he  had 
last  seen  him — seen  the  little  sturdy  figure 
.that,  in  its  rosy  vigour,  seemed  to  be 
shaking  its  small  fist  in  defiance  at  age,  or 
decay,  or  death.  Yes  ;  he  sees  him  again 
— sees,  too,  his  mother,  laughing  at  his 
naughtiness,  bragging  of  his  strength, 
smothering  him  with  her  kisses.  Poor, 
poor  Betty  !  A  great  rush  of  compassion- 
ate tenderness  floods  his  heart  towards  the 
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woman  against  whom  he  had  just  been 
harshly  shutting  that  heart's  doors ;  dis- 
crediting her  truth  ;  grudging  the  service 
she  has  asked  of  him  ;  crediting  her  even 
in  his  thoughts  with  the  indecency  of 
summoning  him  to  her  husband's  death- 
bed. Oh,  poor  Betty !  On  his  heart's 
knees  he  begs  her  pardon. 

His  agitation  is  so  great  and  so  over- 
coming that,  for  the  moment,  he  can  ask 
no  more  questions,  but  only  follows  the 
butler,  who  by  this  time  has  appeared 
on  the  scene,  in  silent  compliance  with  his 
request  to  him  to  come  upstairs — a  request 
accompanied  by  the  remark  that  he  will 
let  her  ladyship  know  that  he  is  here. 
Having  led  him  to  Betty's  boudoir,  the 
servant  leaves  him  to  look  round,  with 
what  heart  he  may,  on  all  the  objects  of 
that  most  familiar  scene.  How  familiar 
they  are  —  all  her  toys  and  gewgaws  ! 
Many   he   himself  has   given    her  ;   some 
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they  had  chosen  together  ;  over  others 
they  had  quarrelled ;  over  others,  again, 
they  had  made  up — but  how  well  he 
knows  them,  one  and  all !  He  looks  round 
on  them  with  a  triple  sorrow — the  sorrow 
of  his  past  love  and  present  pity  for  her 
joining  hands,  in  melancholy  triad,  with 
his  deep  and  abiding  self-contempt.  He 
looks  round  on  the  countless  fans — fans 
everywhere — open,  half-open  ;  on  the  great 
Japanese  umbrella,  stuck  up,  in  compliance 
with  one  of  the  most  senseless  fashions 
ever  introduced,  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
with  Liberty  silk  handkerchiefs  meaning- 
lessly  draped  about  its  stem ;  on  the 
jumping  frogs  and  mechanical  mice ;  on 
the  banjo  she  has  often  thrummed  to  him  ; 
on  the  mandoline  she  has  tried  to  wheedle 
him  into  learning  to  play,  that  he  may 
sing  her  Creole  love-songs  to  it. 

He   turns   away  from  them    all  with  a 
sick  impatient  sigh.     How  hideously  out 
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of  tune  they  and  all  the  fooleries  they 
recall  seem  with  this  soul-and-body-biting 
December  dawning — with  '  Master  Har- 
borough  not  expected  to  live  through  the 
night  r 

He  has  never  seen  Betty  in  the  grasp 
of  a  great  grief.  He  is  as  much  at  a  loss 
to  picture  how  she  will  bear  it  as  he 
would  be  to  fancy  a  butterfly  drawing  a 
load  of  coals.  How  will  she  take  it } 
How  will  she  look  ?  What  shall  he  say  ? 
How  shall  he  comfort  her  ?  That  she  has 
had  any  other  motive  in  sending  for  him 
than  the  child's  impulse  to  show  the  cut 
finger  or  the  barked  shin  to  a  friend  never 
occurs  to  him.  His  poor  Betty !  No 
selfish  regret  enters  his  mind  at  having 
been  summoned  through  the  midwinter 
night  helplessly  to  see  a  little  child  die. 
He  can  think  of  nothing  but  how  best  to 
console  her.  He  is  very  far  from  being 
ready  with  any  consolations  that  even  to 
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himself  appear  at  all  consoling,  when  the 
door  opens,  and  she  enters. 

At  the  sound  of  the  turning  handle  he 
has  gone  to  meet  her,  with  both  hands  out 
as  if  to  draw  her  and  her  misery  to  that 
breast  whose  doors  are  thrown  wider  to 
her  than  they  have  been  for  many  months  ; 
but  no  answering  hands  come  to  meet 
them.  Some  gesture  of  hers  tells  him  that 
she  does  not  wish  him  to  approach  her. 

*  How  late  you  are  !'  she  says. 

If  he  were  not  looking  at  her,  and  did 
not  see  with  his  own  eyes  that  the  words 
proceeded  out  of  her  mouth,  he  would 
never  have  recognised  her  voice.  By  that 
voice,  and  by  her  whole  appearance,  he  is 
so  shocked,  that  for  a  moment  he  cannot 
answer.  Even  upon  the  face  of  a  girl  in 
the  first  flush  of  youth,  and  whose  only 
ornamentings  come  from  the  Hand  of 
God,  two  long  nights'  vigils,  extravagant 
weeping,     the     careless    dishevelment    of 
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heart-rending  anguish,  write  themselves  in 
terrible  characters.  What,  then,  must 
they  do  to  a  woman  like  Betty,  whose 
whole  beauty  is  a  carefully  built-up  fabric, 
on  which  no  sun  must  look,  and  no  zephyr 
blow  too  inquisitively  ? 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Talbot 
fully  realizes  what  a  built-up  fabric  it  is. 
Through  his  mind  flashes  the  doubt, 
whether,  if  without  expecting  to  meet  her, 
he  had  come  across  her  in  the  street,  he 
should  have  recognised  her.  She  looks 
fifty  years  old.  Her  hair  is  in  damp 
disorder ;  at  the  top  all  rough  and  dis- 
turbed, where  it  has  evidently  been  desper- 
ately buried  in  a  little  counterpane.  She 
is  not  now  crying ;  but  her  unnumbered 
past  tears  have  partially  washed  the  rouge 
off  her  cheeks.  A  dreadful  impression  of 
the  ludicrous,  inextricably  entangled  with 
his  unspeakable  compassion — an  impres- 
sion   for   which    he    tells   himself  that  he 
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ought  to  be  flayed  alive — conveys  itself  to 
Talbot  from  her  whole  appearance.  But 
though  he  ought  to  be  flayed  alive  for 
receiving  it,  still  it  is  there.  And  mean- 
while she  has  spoken  to  him  a  second 
time.  He  must  say  something  to  her ; 
not  stand  staring  with  stupid  cruelty  at 
her  in  her  ruin  and  abasement. 

*  I  expected  you  all  yesterday,'  she  says, 
in  that  same  strange,  dreadful  voice. 

He  gives  a  sort  of  gasp.  Can  that 
indeed  be  the  voice  whose  pretty  treble 
has  so  often  run  with  rippling  laughter  into 
his  ears  ?  the  voice  that  sang  him  comic 
songs  to  that  very  banjo — now  lying  in 
its  irony  beside  him — almost  the  last  time 
that  he  heard  its  tones  ?  His  head  is  in  a 
grisly  whirl  between  that  Betty  and  this. 
Which  is  the  true  one  ?  Is  this  only  a 
hideous  nightmare  ?  It  seems  at  least  to 
have  the  suffocating  force  of  one ;  a  force 
through  which  it  is  only  by  the  strongest 
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self  -  compulsion    that    he    can    break    to 

answer  her. 

'  I  came  as  soon  as  I  got  your  telegram.* 
Her  eyes,  washed  away  to  scarcely  more 

than  half  their  size,  are  resting  upon  him  ; 

and  yet  it  seems  by  her  next  speech  as  if 

she  had  either  not  heard  or  not  heeded  his 

answer. 

*  You  might  have  come  quicker/  she 
says. 

*  But  indeed  I  could  not/  cries  he, 
genuine  distress  lending  him  at  last  fluent 
speech.  '  I  was  at  the  House  till  two 
in  the  morning;  I  never  received  it  until 
I  got  home  to  Bury  Street ;  I  came  by  the 
very  next  train.  Oh,  Betty,  how  could 
you  doubt  that  I  should  V 

As  he  speaks,  an  arrow  of  self-reproach 
shoots  through  his  heart  at  the  thought  of 
how  near  a  chance  the  poor  soul's  cry 
for  help  had  run  of  being  altogether  dis- 
regarded. 
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*  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you/  she  says, 
a  spark  of  fever  brightening  the  chill 
wretchedness  of  her  look.  '  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you  ;  that  was  why  I  sent 
for  you/ 

*  Of  course,  of  course !'  he  answers  sooth- 
ingly.    '  I  was  delighted  to  come.' 

*  I  can't  stay  more  than  a  minute,'  she 
says  restlessly.  '  I  must  go  back  to  him  ; 
I  have  never  left  him  for  eight-and-forty 
hours.  He  is  asleep  now — only  under 
opiates — but  an  opiate  sleep  is  better  than 
none,  is  it  not  ?'  consulting  his  face  with  a 
piteous  appeal. 

*Much  —  much  better,'  replies  Talbot 
earnestly. 

'  You  have  heard — they  have  told  you — 
how  ill  he  is  ?' 

A  sort  of  hard  break  makes  itself  heard 
in  her  voice ;  but  she  masters  it  im- 
patiently. 

'  Yes,  they  have  told  me.' 
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'  What  have  they  told  you  ?'  asks  she 
sharply.  *  I  dare  say  that  they  have  told 
you  a  great  deal  more  than  the  truth.  If 
they  have  told  you  that  there  is  no  hope, 
they  have  told  you  wrong.  They  had  no 
right  to  say  so  ;  there  is  hope  !' 

'  They  never  told  me  that  there  was 
not/  replies  he,  still  more  soothingly  than 
before  ;  for  it  seems  to  him  that  no  finger 
can  be  laid  too  gently  on  that  terrible 
mother-ache. 

'  It  all  came  so  suddenly,'  says  she, 
putting  her  hand  up  with  a  bewildered 
air  to  her  damp  forehead  and  disordered 
hair.  *  And  yet  now  it  seems  centuries 
since  he  was  running  about.  How  he  ran 
and  jumped,  did  not  he  ?  There  never 
was  such  an  active  child.  And  now  it 
s^^vcv^  centuries  ih2X  he  has  been  lying  in 
his  little  bed.' 

For  a  moment  she  breaks  down  entirely, 
but  fights  her  way  on  again. 
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'  It  was  only  a  cold  at  first — quite  a 
slight  cold  !  He  was  not  the  least  ill  with 
it,  and  I  thought  nothing  of  it ;  and  then 
on  Tuesday  there  came  an  acrobatic  com- 
pany to  Darnton  ' — the  little  neighbouring 
market-town — '  and  he  was  so  excited  about 
them,  and  begged  so  hard  to  be  allowed  to 
go  and  see  them,  that  I  took  him  ;  and  he 
was  so  delighted  with  them — he  clapped 
and  applauded  more  than  anybody  in  the 
house ;  and  all  the  evening  afterwards  he 
was  trying  to  do  the  things  he  had  seen 
them  do — you  know  how  clever  he  always 
is  in  imitating  people — and  telling  nurse 
about  them.  Nurse  and  I  agreed  that  we 
had  never  seen  him  in  such  spirits.  But 
he  did  not  sleep  well ;  he  was  always 
dreaming  about  them,  and  jumping  up  ; 
and  next  morning  he  was  in  a  high  fever, 
and  I  sent  for  the  doctor,  and  he  has 
been  getting  worse  ever  since ;  and 
now ' 
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;    Again  she  breaks  down,  but  again  re- 
covering herself,  goes  on  rapidly  : 

*  But  it  is  not  the  same  as  if  it  were  a 
grown-up  person,  is  it  ?  Children  have 
such  wonderful  recovering  power,  have  not 
they  ? — down  one  day  and  up  the  next. 
They  pull  through  things  that  would  kill 
you  or  me,  do  not  they  ?  He  will  pull 
through,  won't  he  ?  You  think  that  he 
will  pull  through  ?' 

*  I  am  sure  that  he  will,'  replies  Talbot 
earnestly. 

It  is,  of  course,  an  answer  absolutely 
senseless,  and  in  the  air  ;  but  what  other 
can  he  give,  with  those  miserable  eyes 
fastened  in  such  desperate  asking  upon  his  ? 

*  Oh,  if  you  knew  what  it  has  been,'  she 
says,  her  arms  falling  with  a  gesture  of 
measureless  tired  woe  to  her  sides,  as  she 
speaks,  *  to  have  been  kneeling  by  him  all 
these  two  days,  hearing  him  moan,  and 
seeing  him  try  to  get  his  breath ! — he  does 
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not  understand  what  it  means;  he  has 
never  been  ill  before.  He  thinks  that  I 
can  help  him.  O  God  !  he  thinks  I  can 
help  him,  and  that  I  don't !  He  turns 
to  me  for  everything.  You  know  that  he 
always  did  when  he  was  well,  did  not  he  ? 
He  is  always  asking  me  when  the  pain 
will  go  away  ?  Asking  me  whether  he  has 
been  naughty,  and  I  am  angry  with  him  ? 
Angry  with  him  !  /  angry  with  him  !  O 
God  !  O  God  !' 

Her  excitement  and  her  grief  have  been 
gaining  upon  her  at  each  fresh  clause  of 
her  speech,  and  at  the  end  she  flings  her- 
self down  on  the  ground  and  buries  her 
face  in  the  cushion  of  a  low  chair,  while 
dry,  hard  sobs  shake  her  from  head  to 
foot. 

What  is  he  to  say  to  her  ?  Nothing. 
He  will  not  insult  such  a  sorrow  by  the 
futility  of  his  wretched  words.  He  can 
only  stoop  over  her,  and  lay  his  hand  no 
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harshlier  than  her  mother  would  have  done, 
no  harshlier  than  she  herself  would  have 
laid  hers  upon  her  little  dying  boy,  on  her 
heaving  shoulder.  But  she  shakes  off  his 
light  touch,  and  raising  her  distorted  face, 
again  tries  to  address  him.  But  the  rend- 
ing sobs  that  still  convulse  her  make  her 
utterance  difficult ;  and  her  words,  when 
they  come,  scarcely  intelligible. 

'  Do  not  touch  me  !  leave  me — leave  me 
— alone!  I — I  have  not  yet  said  what — 
what  I  had  to  say  to  you.  That — that 
was  not  what  I  had  to  say  to  you  !  I — I 
— must  say  what  I — sent  for  you — to  say.* 

She  pauses,  gasping.  It  seems  as  if  the 
task  she  had  set  herself  was  beyond  her 
present  strength. 

'  Do  not  tell  me/  he  says  most  gently  ; 
*if  it  is  anything  that  hurts  you,  do  not 
tell  me  now ;  wait  and  tell  me  by-and-by.' 

He  has  withdrawn  at  her  bidding  his 
hand   from   her    shoulder,    but   has   knelt 
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down  in  his  deep  pity  beside  her,  and  tried 
to  take  in  his  her  cold  and  clammy  fingers. 
But  she  draws  them  sharply  away. 

*  Did  not  I  tell  you  to  leave  me  alone !'  she 
cries  in  a  thin  voice.  '  Let  me — let  me  say 
what  I  have  to  say  to  you,  and  have  done 
with  it.  I  will  say  it  now !  I  must  say  it 
now !  What  business  have  you,'  turning 
with  a  pitiful  fierceness  upon  him,  *  to  try 
and  hinder  me  ?' 

'  I  do  not — I  do  not !'  speaking  in  the 
tenderest  tone.  '  Tell  it  me  of  course, 
whatever  it  is,  if  it  will  give  you  the  least 
relief.' 

'  I  sent  for  you  to  tell  you  that  it  is 
all  over — all  over  between  us,'  she  says, 
having  now  mastered  her  sobs,  and  speak- 
ing with  great  rapidity  and  distinctness  ; 
*  that  is  what  I  sent  for  you  to  tell  you.  I 
wanted  you  to  come  at  once,  that  I  might 
tell  you.  Why  did  not  you  come  at  once  } 
I  have  been  a  very  wicked  woman ' 
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*  No,  dear,  no  !  indeed  you  have  not  T 
he  interrupts  with  an  accent  of  excessive 
pain  and  protest. 

But  she  goes  on  without  heeding  him  : 

*  Or  if  I  have  not,  it  has  been  no  thanks 
to  me ;  it  has  been  thanks  to  you,  who 
have  saved  me  from  myself!  But  what- 
ever there  has  been  between  us,  it  is  over 
now.  That  is  what  I  sent  for  you  to  tell 
you.  Over!  do  you  understand  ?  Gone! 
done  with !  Do  you  understand  ?  Why 
do  not  you  say  something  }  Do  you  hear  } 
Do  you  understand  T 

'  I  hear,'  he  answers  in  a  mazed  voice  ; 
'  but  I — I  do  not  understand !  I  do  not 
understand  why,  if  you  want  to  tell  me  this, 
you  should  tell  it  me  now  of  all  times.' 

'  It  is  now  of  all  times  that  I  want  to  tell 
you — that  I  must  tell  you  !'  cries  she  wildly. 
'  Cannot  you  see  that  it  is  on  account  of 
him  ?  Oh,  cannot  you  think  what  it  has 
been  kneeling   beside  him  with   his  little 
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hot  hand  in  mine  !  You  do  not  know  how- 
fiery  hot  his  hand  is  !  Last  night  his  pulse 
was  so  quick  that  the  doctor  could  scarcely 
count  the  beats — it  was  up  to  120;  and 
while  I  was  kneeling  beside  him,  the 
thought  came  to  me  that  perhaps  this  had 
happened  to  him  on — on — account  of — us! 
that  it  was  a  judgment  on  me !' 

She  pauses  for  a  minute,  and  he  tries  to 
put  in  'some  soothing  suggestion,  but  she 
goes  on  without  heeding  him. 

*  You  may  call  it  superstition  if  you 
please,  but  it  came  to  me — oh,  it  seems 
years  ago  now ! — it  must  have  been  the 
night  before  last ! — and  as  the  night  went 
on,  it  kept  getting  worse  and  worse,  as  he 
got  worse  and  worse ;  and  in  the  morning 
I  could  not  bear  it  any  longer,  and  I  sent 
for  you  !  I  thought  that  you  would  have 
been  here  in  a  couple  of  hours/ 

*  So  I  would !  So  I  would !  Heaven 
knows  so  I  would,  if  it  had  been  possible  T 
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'  And  all  yesterday  he  went  on  growing 
worse — I  did  not  think  that  he  could 
have  been  worse  than  he  was  in  the 
night,  and  live — but  he  was.  All  day 
and  all  last  night  again,  he  was  struggling 
for  breath! — think  of  having  to  sit  by 
and  see  a  little  child  struggling  for  his 
breath  T 

She  stops,  convulsed  anew  by  that  ter- 
rible dry  sobbing,  that  is  so  much  more  full 
of  anguish  than  any  tears. 

*  Poor  little  chap  !  poor  Betty !' 

'  I  have  been  listening  all  night  for  you  ! 
I  could  not  have  believed  that  you  would 
have  been  so  long  in  coming ;  it  is  such  a 
little  way  off!  I  knew — I  had  a  feeling  that 
he  would  never  get  better  until  you  had 
come — until  I  had  told  you  that  it  was  all 
over  between  us ;  but  I  have  told  you  now, 
have  not  I  }  I  have  done  all  that  I  could  ! 
One  cannot  recall  the  past ;  no  one  can,  not 
even  God  !     He  cannot  expect  that  of  me  ; 

28—2 
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but  I  have  done  what  I  could — all  that  is 
left  me  to  do,  have  not  I  ?' 

There  is  such  a  growing  wildness  in  both 
her  eye  and  voice  that  he  does  not  know 
in  what  terms  to  answer  her  ;  and  can  only- 
still  kneel  beside  her,  in  silent,  pitying 
distress. 

*  I  see  that  you  think  I  am  out  of  my 
wits!'  she  says,  looking  distrustfully  at 
him  ;  *  that  I  must  be  out  of  my  wits  to  talk 
of  sending  you  away — you  who  have  been 
everything  to  me.  Cannot  you  see  that  it 
is  because  I  love  you  that  I  am  sending 
you  away  ?  if  I  did  not  love  you  it  would 
be  nothing — no  sacrifice ! — it  would  be  no 
use!  But  perhaps  if  I  give  up  everything 
— everything  I  have  in  the  world  except 
him'  (stretching  out  her  hands,  with  a 
despairing  gesture  of  pushing  from  her- 
self every  earthly  good) — *  perhaps  then — 
then — God  will  spare  him  to  me !  perhaps 
He  will  not  take  him  from  me  !    It  may  be 
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no  good !  He  may  take  him  all  the  same  ; 
but  there  is  just  the  chance !  say  that  you 
think  it  is  a  chance  !' 

But  he  cannot  say  so.  There  are  very 
few  words  that  he  would  not  try  to  compel 
his  lips  to  utter  ;  but  he  dares  not  buoy 
her  up  with  the  hope  that  she  can  buy  back 
her  child  by  a  frantic  compact  with  the 
Most  High.  Her  eyes  drop  despairingly 
from  his  face,  not  gaining  the  assent  they 
have  so  agonizedly  asked  for ;  and  she 
struggles  dizzily  to  her  feet. 

*  That  is  all — I  had — to — tell  you  !'  she 
says  fiercely.  *  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say  ! — nothing  that  need — need  detain  you 
here  any  longer.  I  must  go  back  to  him  ; 
he  may  be  asking  for  me  ! — asking  for  me, 
and  I  not  there !  But  you  understand — 
you  are  sure  that  you  understand  ?  I  have 
often  sent  you  away  before  in  joke,  but  I 
am  not  joking  now '  (poor  soul !  that,  at 
least,  is  a  needless  assertion)  ;  *  I  am  in  real 
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earnest  this  time !  I  am  not  sending  you 
away  to-day  only  to  send  for  you  back 
again  to-morrow;  it  is  real  earnest  this 
time  ;  it  is  for  ever ! — do  you  understand  ? 
For  ever !  say  it  after  me,  that  I  may  be 
sure  that  you  are  making  no  mistake— ^/"^r 
ever.^ 

And  he,  looking  down  into  the  agony  of 
her  sunk  eyes,  not  permitted  even  to  touch 
in  farewell  her  clammy  hand,  echoes  under 
his  breath,  '  For  ever  P 
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'  Das  Herz  wuchs  ihm  so  sehnsuchtsvoU 
Wie  bei  der  Liebsten  Gruss.' 

POR  ever!  All  through  the  wintry 
day  they  hammer  at  his  ears — those 
two  small  words  that  take  up  such  a  little 
space  on  a  page,  and  yet  cover  eternity. 
There  is  nothing  that  does  not  say  them 
to  him.  The  hansom  horse's  four  hoofs 
beat  them  out  upon  the  iron-bound  road ; 
the  locomotive  snorts  them  at  him  ;  the  dry 
winter  wind  sings  them  in  his  ears  ;  Picca- 
dilly's roar,  and  the  tick  of  the  clock  on 
the  chimney-piece  of  the  room  where  he 
works    in    Downing    Street,    equally    take 
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their  shape  to  him.  For  ever!  They 
must  always  be  solemn  words,  even  though 
in  the  slackness  of  our  loose  vocabulary 
they  are  often  fitted  to  periods  no  longer 
than  ten  minutes,  than  an  hour,  than  six 
months.  But  one  never  quite  forgets  that 
they  can  stretch  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
great  sea  that  washes  Time's  little  shores. 
For  ever!  At  each  point  of  his  return 
journey  there  recurs  to  him  the  memory 
of  some  unkind  thought  that  he  had  had 
of  her  on  his  way  down.  Here  he  had 
accused  her  of  some  paltry  motive  in 
sending  for  him  !  There  he  had  protested 
against  the  dominion  of  her  whims.  Here 
again,  he  had  groaned  under  the  thought 
of  having,  within  five  days,  to  pass  a 
second  time  this  way  in  order  to  spend  his 
compulsory  Christmas  with  her. 

Well,  that  Christmas  is  no  longer  com- 
pulsory— no  longer  possible  even.  He 
has   his  will.     He    may  keep  for   himself 
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that  present  which  he  had  so  grudged  the 
trouble  of  choosing  for  her.  For  ever  I 
Those  two  words  are  the  doors  that  shut 
away  into  the  irredeemable  past  that 
portion  of  his  life  in  which  she  has  shared. 
Only  five  years  after  all !  He  need  not 
have  grudged  her  only  five  years. 

An  intense  and  cutting  remorse  for  the 
bitterness  of  his  late  thoughts  of  her ;  for 
his  impatience  of  her  fond  yoke ;  for  his 
weariness  of  her  company,  and  passionate 
eagerness  to  escape  from  her,  travels  every 
step  of  the  way  with  him  as  he  goes. 
Well,  he  may  be  pleased  now.  He  has 
his  wish.  He  has  escaped  from  her.  But 
has  he  escaped  ?  Can  that  be  called 
escape,  not  for  one  moment  of  that  day, 
or  any  succeeding  days,  to  get  the  bottom- 
less wretchedness  of  those  poor  eyes,  the 
pathos  of  those  sunk  and  ghastly  cheeks, 
and  of  that  damp  ruffled  hair  from  before 
his  own  vision  ;  never  for  one  instant  of  the 
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whole  noisy  day  to  have  his  ears  free  from 
the  sound  of  that  thin  harsh  mother-voice, 
asking  him  whether  her  boy  will  live  ?. 
Between  him  and  the  paper  on  which  he 
writes,  that  face  comes.  It  rises  between 
him  and  the  speakers  in  the  House.  It 
closes  his  eyes  at  night.  It  figures  with 
added  distortion  in  his  dreams.  It  comes 
with  the  dull  dawn  to  wake  him.  He 
spends  his  Christmas  alone  with  it  in 
London.  To  do  so  seems  to  him,  in  his 
remorse,  some  slight  expiation  of  the  un- 
lovingness  of  his  late  past  thoughts  towards 
her.  He  would  deem  it  a  crime  to  join 
any  happy  Christmas  party,  while  she  is 
kneeling  with  that  face  beside  her  dying 
child.  Since  he  cannot  go  to  her,  he  will 
go  nowhere. 

Once  indeed — nay,  to  tell  truth,  twice, 
thrice,  the  thought  has  recurred  to  him  of 
Freddy  Ducane's  affectionate  invitation  to 
the  Manor,  and  that  there  is  now  nothing 
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— no  pre-engagement  to  hinder  him  from 
accepting  it.  But  each  time  he  dismisses 
the  idea,  as  if  it  had  been  a  suggestion  of 
Satan.  Scarcely  less  ruthlessly  does  he 
put  to  flight  a  face  that,  as  the  days  go  by, 
will  come  stealing  in  front  of  the  other ;  a 
face  that — albeit  modest — is  pertinacious 
too ;  since,  despite  his  routings,  it  comes 
back  and  back  again.  And  meanwhile  he 
hears  no  news  from  Harborough.  To 
telegraph  inquiries  would  seem  to  him  a 
contravention  of  her  will — hers,  who  has  so 
passionately  decided  that  their  paths  are 
henceforth  to  diverge.  But  he  anxiously 
and  daily  searches  the  obituary  for  that 
name  he  dreads  to  find  ;  looks  anxiously, 
too,  about  the  streets  and  round  his  clubs 
in  search  of  some  common  acquaintance — 
some  country  neighbour — to  whom  he  may 
apply  with  probability  of  success  for  tidings 
of  the  child.  But  for  some  days  he  looks 
in  vain.     London   has   emptied   itself  for 
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the  Christmas  holidays,  and  it  appears  to 
him  as  if  he  were  the  only  one  of  his 
acquaintance  left  in  it.  That  the  boy  is 
still  fighting  for  his  life  is  proved  by  the 
fact  of  his  name  not  having  been  entered 
in  the  list  of  deaths.  Still  fighting!  He 
still  panting,  and  she  still  kneeling  beside 
him !  It  makes  Talbot  draw  his  own 
breath  gaspingly  to  think  of  it. 

As  the  days  go  on,  his  anxiety  to  get 
news — any  news,  whether  it  may  be  bad 
or  good — of  how  that  drama  being  played 
out  on  the  narrow  stage  of  a  little  bed,  and 
the  one  act  of  which  that  he  has  seen 
haunts  him  with  such  a  persistency  of 
torment,  grows  more  urgent  and  intense. 
London  has  filled  again.  The  Christmas 
holiday  week  is  over,  and  humanity's 
innumerable  beasts  of.  burden  have  re- 
turned to  their  yokes.  The  frost  still 
continues,  and  the  clubs  are  nearly  as 
crowded  as  in  June ;  crowded  with  every- 
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one  whom  he  does  not  wish  to  see ;  empty 
of  anyone  that  he  seeks.  Hitherto,  as 
long  as  he  has  had  no  desire  for  their 
company — has  avoided  it  rather,  from  the 
associations  it  has  had  with  his  own 
entanglement — he  has  met  acquaintances 
made  at  Harborough,  people  living  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Harborough,  friends  of 
the  Harboroughs,  at  every  turn.  They 
have  claimed  his  acquaintance ;  have 
insisted  on  greeting  him  ;  on  forcing  upon 
him  pieces  of  local  information  which  have 
no  manner  of  interest  for  him.  Now, 
however,  that  they  might  do  him  a  sub- 
stantial service ;  now  that  they  might, 
nay,  must,  give  him  the  tidings  he  is 
craving  for,  all  such  persons  appear  to 
have  been  swept  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Look  as  he  may,  in  club,  and 
street,  and  private  house,  he  can  find 
none. 

One  Sunday  afternoon,  a  cold  and  ugly 
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Sunday,  he  is  walking  down  St.  James's 
Street,  turning  over  in  his  mind  how  best 
to  obtain  some  certainty  as  to  that  subject, 
his  miserable  uncertainty  upon  which  is 
desolating  his  life,  when  in  one  of  the 
numberless  passing  hansoms  his  eye  sud- 
denly alights  upon  a  surely  very  well- 
known  profile.  If  it  is  not  the  profile  of 
Betty's  husband,  he  is  deceived  by  the 
most  extraordinary  accidental  likeness  that 
ever  beguiled  human  sight.  Harborough 
is  in  London,  then  }  What  does  that 
mean  ?  Does  it  mean  that  the  boy  is 
better  ?  or  does  it  mean  that  it  is  all  over  ? 
A  spasm  of  pain  contracts  his  heart.  Poor 
little  chap  !  Perhaps  his  father's  presence 
here  only  means  that  he  is  already  hidden 
away  in  the  grave,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  left  for  father-love,  or  mother-love 
either,  to  do  for  him. 

Talbot's  eye  has  eagerly  singled  out  the 
hansom,  and  followed  it.     Happily  for  him. 
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it  Stops  at  not  a  hundred  yards'  distance 
from  him,  at  the  St.  James's  Club,  and  a 
figure — indubitably  Mr.  H arborough's — 
jumps  out.  Talbot  hastens  after  him.  It 
is  a  club  to  which  he  himself  belongs,  and 
he  enters  it  not  a  minute  after  the  object 
of  his  pursuit.  Some  irrational  fear  that 
that  object  may  even  yet  evade  him — that 
he  may  be  even  yet  balked  of  that  news 
for  which  he  seems  to  have  been  months, 
years,  thirstily  waiting,  lends  wings  to  his 
feet.  He  is  so  close  upon  his  friend's 
heels,  that  the  latter  has  not  had  time  to 
get  beyond  the  hall.  One  lightning-glance 
tells  Talbot  that  he  looks  much  as  usual ; 
that  there  is  no  crape  on  his  hat ;  and  that 
his  insignificant  face  is  as  innocent  of 
any  expression  beyond  its  ordinary  banal 
good  humour  as  he  has  ever  seen  it. 
Then  the  child  is  not  dead  I  That  little 
jolly  face  that  has  been  so  often  pressed 
against  his  own,  is  not  companioned  with 
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the  dust.  Thank  God  for  that !  But  his 
one  minute's  look,  though  unspeakably 
reassuring,  has  not  yet  so  entirely  banished 
his  fears  that  he  can  delay  for  one  instant 
putting  the  question  which  has  been  for 
ten  weary  days  on  his  lips,  unable  to  be 
asked. 

*  The  boy  ?     How  is  the  boy  ?' 
Mr.  Harborough  starts. 

*  Hullo  !  it  is  you,  is  it  ?  delighted  to 
see  you  !'  shaking  his  hand  with  the  same 
prolonged  and  mistaken  warmth  under 
which  Talbot  has  so  often  writhed. 

He  does  not  writhe  now.  He  repeats 
his  eager  question  : 

*  How  is  the  boy  ?' 

*  Oh  !  you  have  heard  of  our  trouble 
about  him  ?'  returns  Harborough  cheer- 
fully. *  Well,  to  tell  truth,  the  young 
beggar  did  give  us  a  fright !  but  he  is  as 
right  as  a  trivet  again  now,  or  at  least  he 
is  on  the  high-road  to  be  so ;  but  he  had  a 
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near  shave  of  it,  poor  little  man !  not  one 
of  us  thought  he  would  pull  through. 
Andrew  Clark  himself  did  not.  We  all  of 
us — his  mother,  I,  everybody — thought  he 
was  going  to  give  us  the  slip  ;  but  not  a 
bit  of  it.  I  never  saw  such  a  boy  !  There 
he  is,  shouting  and  kicking  up  such  a  row, 
they  can  scarcely  keep  him  in  bed  ;  and 
eat — he  would  eat  an  old  shoe — he  would 
eat  you  or  me  if  we  gave  him  the  chance.' 

He  ends  with  a  jovial,  if  not  very  wise, 
laugh  ;  but  Talbot  does  not  echo  it,  though 
Heaven  knows  that  he  is  glad  enough  at 
heart  for  any  expression  of  mirth. 

*  You  must  run  down  and  see  him,' 
pursues  the  other  hospitably  ;  *  it  is  a  long 
time  since  you  have  paid  us  a  visit.  Come 
now,  fix  a  day  ;  there  is  no  time  like  the 
present.' 

*  You  forget,'  replies  Talbot,  with  an 
embarrassment  which,  however,  is  not  per- 
ceived by  his  interlocutor,  *  that  I  am  not 
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one  of  those  lucky  fellows  like  you  whose 
time  is  their  own.  I  cannot  take  a  holiday 
whenever  I  choose  ;  you  must  remember 
that  mine  is  just  oven' 

*  Stuff  and  nonsense !'  rejoins  Betty's 
husband,  with  rough  good-humour.  '  Do 
not  tell  me  that  they  keep  you  as  tight  as 
that !  I  know  better !  I  will  take  no 
excuses;  only  two  days  ago  Betty  was 
saying  to  me  what  an  age  it  was  since  we 
had  seen  anything  of  you.' 

Before  he  can  hinder  it,  Talbot's  jaw 
drops.  Betty  had  said  so  ?  Betty  ?  Has 
sorrow  then  robbed  her  of  her  wits  ? 

*  By -the -bye,'  continues  Harborough, 
correcting  himself,  and  happily  ignorant  of 
the  effect  produced  by  his  last  words,  *  it 
was  the  other  way  up ;  it  was  I  who  said 
so  to  her.  But  it  is  all  the  same  thing ; 
she  will  be  delighted  to  see  you.  She  will 
never  forgive  me  if  I  let  you  escape  us  this 
time  ;    and  the  boy,   you  positively  must 
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come  and  help  us  to  keep  that  boy  in 
order.  I  never  saw  such  a  boy  !'  (begin- 
ning again  to  chuckle). 

It  is  not  without  very  considerable  dififi- 
culty,  not  without  some  sacrifice  of  truth, 
some  vague  promises,  that  Talbot  at  length 
succeeds  in  making  his  escape  without 
having  tied  himself  down  to  any  special 
day  for  making  his  appearance  at  that 
house  from  whose  doors  the  wife  has 
warned  him  oflf  with  as  great  an  eagerness 
as — it  cannot  be  greater  than — the  husband 
now  shows  to  force  him  into  them.  As 
long  as  he  is  in  Harborough's  company, 
the  necessity  for  baffling  his  friend's  stupid 
urgencies,  the  awkwardness  of  rebutting 
civilities  so  well  meant,  prevent  him  from 
realizing  the  full  intensity  of  his  relief. 
But  when  he  has  reached  his  own  rooms, 
when  he  is  alone,  then  indeed  he  knows 
the  weight  of  the  burden  that  has  rolled 
from  his  shoulders.     The  boy  is  not  dead  ; 
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riotously  alive  rather.  Thank  God — thank 
God  for  that !  And  she  is  no  longer  kneel- 
ing beside  him,  no  longer  out  of  breath  for 
company.  He  may  drive  away  for  ever 
from  before  his  eyes  that  hideous  vision  of 
her  as  he  had  last  seen  her,  and  which  has 
been  for  fourteen  days  poisoning  sleep  and 
waking  for  him.  He  may  drive  it  away  ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  he  may  replace  it  by 
any  other  vision  he  chooses.  A7ty  other  ! 
In  the  first  stupefaction  of  that  thought — 
for  joy  has  her  stupefaction  as  well  as  pain 
— he  covers  his  face  with  both  hands,  as  if, 
by  shutting  out  all  other  objects,  he  could 
the  better  bring  that  astounding  change 
home  to  his  mazed  brain  and  his  leaping 
heart.  He  is  free !  He  has*  to  say  the 
word  over  many,  many  times  to  himself 
before  he  can  at  all  take  in  its  full  signifi- 
cance. He  is  free  ! — free,  too,  with  a 
freedom  that  has  been  given  to  him,  that 
has  been  gained  by  no  violent  bursting  of 
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bars,  and  which  therefore  he  may  taste 
with  that  fulness  of  joy  that  those  alone 
can  feel  who  have  long  lain  fast  bound  in 
misery  and  iron.  He  has  been  so  long  a 
bondman,  the  irons  have  cut  so  deeply  into 
his  flesh,  that  on  first  coming  out  into 
God's  good  light  he  staggers  blindly  as 
one  drunk. 

He  walks  to  the  window  and  looks  out. 
The  bells  are  ringing  to  afternoon  church, 
and  the  congregations  are  passing  staidly 
by.  He  looks  out  at  them  all,  with  a 
joyous  smile  at  the  endimanchi  shop-boys, 
each  with  his  sweetheart  on  his  arm  ;  at 
the  little  children  holding  fathers'  and 
mothers'  hands.  He,  too,  may  have  a 
sweetheart.  He,  too,  may  be  blessed  with 
little  children.  There  are  none  of  the 
possibilities  which  make  life  lovely  to  other 
men,  to  which  he,  too,  may  not  aspire. 
The  happy  tears  crowd  into  his  eyes. 

From  the  window  he  walks  to  his  bureau, 
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and  out  of  a  secret  drawer  takes  a  tiny- 
tissue-paper  parcel,  and  from  it  carefully 
extracts  its  contents.  They  consist  of  only 
one  sprig  of  dried  lavender,  thieved  from 
the  garden  of  the  little  Red  House,  and  at 
which  for  five  months  he  has  not  dared  to 
look.  He  may  look  at  it  now ;  may  pass 
it  lovingly  across  his  lips ;  may  inhale 
whatever  yet  lingers  of  its  innocent  cottage 
sweetness.  There  is  enough  still  left  to 
recall  the  parent-tree.  He  may  see  again 
that  spreading  flowered  bush ;  may  see 
again  Minky  galloping  like  a  little  grey 
whirlwind  across  the  lawn  ;  may  hear  again 
the  parrot  swearing  in  the  cook's  voice, 
and  sleepily  clacking  with  his  black  tongue 
in  the  sunshine ;  may  watch  the  eleven 
birds — are  there  still  eleven,  he  wonders  } 
— hopping  and  quarrelling  and  twittering 
up  and  down  upon  his  ladder ;  may  see 
Jacob  and  the  mowing-machine  ;  and — her. 
Can  any  bodily  eyes  show  her  to  him  much 
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more  plainly  than  his  spirit's  eyes  see  her 
now,  summoned  up  before  him  by  that 
delicate,  homely  perfume,  that  is  to  him 
so  indissolubly  associated  with  her? — see 
her  as  he  saw  her  last  in  the  walled 
Manor  garden,  standing  among  the  moon- 
shimmering  white  gladioli,  and  saying  to 
him  with  farewell  smile  and  wavering 
voice  : 

*  Since  you  are  so  determined  to  go 
downhill,  I  suppose  I  dare  not  say  that  I 
hope  our  paths  will  ever  meet  again.' 

But  now — but  now  !  God  knows  how- 
he  has  long  hated  his  downhill  course  ; 
and  now — and  now  there  is  no  reason, 
none  in  heaven  above  or  earth  beneath, 
why  their  paths  should  not  for  ever  merge. 
His  head  sinks  forward  on  his  clasped 
hands,  still  jealously  clasped  upon  the 
lavender  sprig,  and  his  hot  tears  rain  on 
its  little  dry  buds.  In  his  whole  life  before 
he  has  never  cried  for  joy.     At  night  he 
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cannot  sleep  for  that  same  troublesome 
joy ;  but,  indeed,  he  would  grudge  any 
slumber  that  robbed  him  for  even  a 
moment  of  the  consciousness  of  his  blessed- 
ness. He  feels  no  need  of  that  lost  sleep 
all  next  day  as  he  walks,  treading  on  air, 
through  the  murky  London  streets,  that 
seem  to  him  gold-paved,  diamond-shining. 
He  knows  that  he  must  look  senselessly 
radiant ;  for,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
several  people  of  his  acquaintance  meeting 
him  ask  what  he  is  smiling  at.  One 
inquires  whether  some  one  has  left  him  a 
fortune.  Before  he  can  stop  himself,  he 
has  almost  answered  *  Yes.'  Is  not  it  true 
— most  true  }  His  state  of  exaltation  lasts, 
with  no  perceptible  lessening,  through  all 
that  day,  through  the  night — almost  as  sleep- 
less as  the  preceding  one — that  follows  it ; 
but  on  the  succeeding  morning  there  comes 
a  check,  a  very  slight  one,  but  still  a  check 
to    the   triumphal    course    of    his    felicity. 
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Amongst     that   morning's    letters    is    one 
which,  at  the  first  glance,  he  imagines  to 
be  from  Betty ;  and  though  a  second  look 
reassures  him  on  this  point,  and  though,  on 
opening  it,  it  proves  to  be  merely  an  invi- 
tation to  dinner  from  a  slight  acquaintance, 
yet  the  train  of  thought  induced  by  the 
shock  of  that  first  impression  successfully 
pulls  him  down  from  his  empyrean.     What 
security  has  he  that   Betty  may  not  write 
to  him  ;  that  now  that  her  terror  and  her 
grief  are  alike  past,  she  may  not  deride  as 
superstition  the  conduct  dictated  by  that 
grief,  and,  like  a  child,  ask  to  have  back 
again  her  given  and  repented  gift  ?     What 
security  has  he — a  cold  sweat  breaks  out 
on  his  forehead  at  the  thought — that  any 
day,  on  his  return  from  his  work,  he  may 
not  find  her  standing  by  the  fire,  ready  to 
throw  herself  into  his  arms,  and  tell  him 
with  sobs  that  she   cannot  bear    her  life 
without  him,  and  that  they  must  take  up 
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again  the  old  relations  ?  And  if  she  does 
so — there  is  such  a  horrible  probability  in 
the  idea,  that  it  is  as  well  to  face  it — what 
answer  is  he  to  make  her  ?  Would  it  be 
chivalrous,  loyal,  to  take  her  at  that  word 
wrung  from  her  anguish,  wrung  from  her 
when  she  was  no  more  her  real  self  than  if 
she  had  been  raving  in  a  fit  of  madness  ? 
To  make  her  keep  to  it,  when  with  tears 
and  prayers  she  is  begging  him  to  let  her 
resume  it  ?  And  if  not,  if  not — with  what 
a  heart-sinking  does  he  face  the  sugges- 
tion— must  he  again  bow  his  neck  to 
the  yoke?  Must  he  again  put  on  his 
gyves  ?  God  save  him  from  that  hard 
alternative ! 

And  so,  in  the  fear  of  it,  he  goes  day 
and  night.  For  weeks  it  takes  the  edge  off 
his  bliss ;  for  weeks  he  never  glances  at 
the  addresses  of  his  letters  without  a  pang 
of  dread  ;  for  weeks  he  never  turns  the 
handle  of  his  door  on  his  return  home  from 
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his  work,  without  a  shiver  of  apprehension. 
But  not  once  does  his  eye  alight  on  that 
feared  handwriting ;  always  his  room  is 
empty  of  that  once  so  longed-for,  and  now 
dreaded  presence.  Ah,  he  is  not  so  indis- 
pensable to  her  as  he  had  fancied  !  She  can 
do  better  without  him  than  in  his  self- 
value  had  appeared  possible.  He  need  not 
be  afraid  that  her  fingers  will  ever  again 
trace  his  name  upon  paper,  or  hurriedly  lift 
his  latch.  As  he  realizes  this,  so  unaccount- 
able is  human  nature,  a  slight  pang  of 
irrational  regret  mingles  with  the  pro- 
fundity of  his  relief  and  joy.  But  as  the 
days,  lengthening  and  brightening  in  their 
advance  toward  spring,  go  by,  the  pang 
vanishes  as  the  fear  had  done ;  only  yet 
more  quickly,  and  his  visions  possess  him 
wholly.  When — when  may  he  make  them 
realities  ?  How  soon,  without  appearing 
brutally  unfeeling  towards,  prematurely 
forgetful  of,  his   old    sweetheart,   may  he 
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take  his  new  one  by  her  white  hand  under 
the  Judas-tree,  saying,  in  the  lovely 
common  words  that  all  the  world  uses  and 
none  can  improve  upon,  merely,  '  I  love 


you 


CHAPTER  VII. 

NO  one  can  be  in  profounder  ignorance 
than  is  Peggy  of  the  fact  of  any- 
one breathing  passionate  sighs  towards 
her  from  Downing  Street.  The  only  news 
that  she  has  heard  of  John  Talbot  is  a 
casual  mention  by  Freddy  of  the  fact  of 
his  having  invited  him  to  spend  his  Christ- 
mas at  the  Manor,  and  of  his  having 
refused  without  giving  any  particular 
reason. 

*  He  does  not  care  for  our  simple 
pleasures,  I  suppose,'  says  Freddy,  with  a 
smile  ;  *  and,  on  the  whole,  I  am  not  sorry. 
He  is  a  good   fellow  ;  but  w^e  are  really 
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much  more  comfortable  by  ourselves.  I 
like  to  have  you  two  dear  things  all  to 
myself.' 

As  he  speaks,  he  extends  a  hand  apiece 
impartially  to  his  betrothed  and  her  sister. 
Peggy  is  in  these  days  in  possession  of 
one  of  Freddy's  hands  oftener  than  she 
altogether  cares  about ;  but,  since  he  is 
always  reminding  her  that  he  is  now  a 
more  than  brother  to  her — in  fact,  as  he 
has  long  been  in  feeling — she  decides  that 
it  is  not  worth  making  a  fuss  about,  and 
lets  her  cool  and  careless  fingers  lie  in  that 
fraternal  hand  without  paying  any  atten- 
tion to  it.  For  her  the  winter  has  passed 
tant  bien  que  maL  Christmas  had  brought 
her  love  to  Prue,  and  the  mumps  to  the 
Evanses  ;  and  both  events  have  supplied 
Peggy  with  plenty  of  w^ork. 

The  Evanses  are  one  of  those  fami  ies 
who  have  all  their  diseases  bountifully. 
Their  very  mumps  are  severe  and  simul- 
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taneous.  They  all  have  them  —  father, 
mother,  schoolboys,  old  baby,  new  baby. 
A  hireling  tells  the  Christmas  news  from 
Mr.  Evans's  pulpit,  while  Mr.  Evans  sits  in 
his  study,  with  the  door  locked  to  hinder 
the  intrusion  of  his  suffering  progeny, 
stooping  his  swelled  features  over  his 
*  Earthly  Paradise,'  and  thinking  with  envy 
and  admiration  of  the  institution  of  a 
celibate  clergy.  Both  babies  bawl  from 
morning  to  night  at  this  practical  joke 
played  upon  them  by  Providence  at  the 
outset  of  their  career  ;  and  the  boys  wist- 
fully press  their  enlarged  faces — unneces- 
sarily enlarged,  since  they  were  large 
before — against  the  frozen  panes  of  the 
Vicarage  windows,  in  futile  longing  for  the 
unattainable  joys  held  out  to  them  by  the 
view  of  the  iron-bound  Vicarage  pond, 
and  the  glassy  slideableness  of  the  turn- 
pike road. 

The  calamity  to  her  clergy  has  thrown 
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the  conduct  of  the  whole  of  the  parish 
charities  and  gaieties  on  Peggy's  hands. 
Nor  is  she  without  a  little  nursing  on  her 
own  account ;  for  Freddy,  by  dint  of  keep- 
ing his  Prue  out  on  the  leads  till  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  talking  to  her  about  him- 
self and  the  fixed  stars,  has  succeeded  in 
giving  her  such  a  cold  on  the  chest,  that 
neither  can  she  hear  the  Christmas  tidings. 
However,  he  is  so  touchingly  repentant 
for  what  he  has  done,  says  such  cutting 
things  about  himself,  and  sits  by  her  side 
so  devotedly  for  hours,  reading  poetry  to 
her  in  a  charming  sympathetic  voice,  that 
nobody  can  be  seriously  angry  with  him — 
least  of  all  Prue,  whose  one  heart-felt 
prayer  is  that  her  cold  may  become  chronic, 
or  that  at  least  she  may  have  a  new  one 
every  month. 

*  He  has  been  reading  me  such  beautiful 
poetry  !*  she  says  in  a  soft  voice  one  day, 
when  Peggy  rejoins  her  after  her  lover  has 
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taken  his  daily  departure.  *  Very  deep, 
you  know  ;  so  that  one  had  to  put  one's 
whole  mind  to  following  it.  But  beautiful, 
too — like  Browning,  only  better  !' 

Peggy  lifts  her  eyebrows. 

'  Like  Browning,  only  better  P 

*  And  when  I  said  so,'  pursues  Prue, 
with  hot  cheeks  and  bright  proud  eyes, 
*he  told  me  that  he  never  knew  anyone 
who  had  such  an  unerring  instinct  for  what 
was  good  in  literature  as  I.' 

*  And  whose  was  it  T  inquires  Margaret, 
a  little  suspiciously. 

*  He  would  not  tell  me.  I  could  not 
get  him  to  tell  me ;  but  I  think — oh, 
Peggy,  I  cannot  help  fancying  that  it  was 
his  own  !' 

'  That  would  account  for  his  looking 
upon  your  instinct  as  unerring,  would  not 
it  ?'  retorts  Peggy,  laughing. 

But  she  does  not  always  laugh  over 
Freddy  and  Prue.    Though  young  Ducane 
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repeats  to  her  oftener  than  once  or  twice 
a  day  that  he  is  now  her  more  than  brother, 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  feeling,  he  does  not 
tell  anyone  else  so.  Despite  all  Peggy's 
representations,  entreaties,  protests,  he  has 
not  yet  given  the  slightest  hint  of  his  new 
situation  to  his  aunt. 

'  I  must  insist  upon  your  telling  her,' 
Peggy  has  said.  '  As  things  now  stand,  I 
cannot  bear  to  meet  her ;  I  feel  an  im- 
postor and  a  cheat.  It  is  putting  us  all  in 
such  a  false  position  ;  it  makes  me  miser- 
able to  think  that  she  has  not  a  suspicion 
that  the  old  conditions  are  not  quite  un- 
altered.' 

*  Poor  old  conditions !'  says  Freddy 
dreamily,  leaning  with  thrown-back  head 
in  the  rocking-chair,  and  staring  up  at  the 
ceiling,  as  in  the  summer  he  used  to  stare 
up  at  the  sky  and  the  jackdaws.  *  It  is  a 
sad  thought  that  one  never  can  gain  any- 
thing in  this  world  without  some  counter- 
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balancing   loss !     Life    is   a   sort    of  com- 
promise ;  is  not  it,  Peg  ?' 

*  If  you  do  not  tell  her,  I  warn  you  that 
I  shall  tell  her  myself.' 

Her  tone  is  so  resolute  that  Freddy  for- 
sakes his  pensive  generalities,  and  sits  up. 

*  I  am  sorry  once  again,  my  Peggy,  to 
have  to  remind  you  of  that  well-known 
firm  who  realized  a  large  fortune  by  mind- 
ing their  own  business.' 

*  It  is  my  own  business,'  retorts  Peggy 
firmly,  though  her  cheek  burns,  '  it  is  Prue's 
business ;  and  Prue's  business  is  mine.  If 
you  do  not  tell  milady,  I  repeat  that  I  shall 
tell  her  myself.' 

*  I  dare  say  you  will/ replies  Freddy  sadly; 
'and  if  you  do,  you  will  give  a  great  deal  of 
pain  to  a  person  who  has  never  wittingly 
given  you  anything  but  pleasure  in  all  her 
life.' 

^  Why  should  I  give  her  pain  ?'  returns 
Margaret,  rising  in  high  excitement  from 
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her  chair,  and  standing  before  the  fire,  with 
quivering  nostril  and  flashing  eye.    *  What 

is  there  to  give  her  pain  in ' 

*It  would  give  her  pain,  acute  pain,  to 
hear  such  a  piece  of  news  from  anyone  but 
myself/  answers  Freddy,  with  the  same  air 
of  subdued  sadness. 

*  Then  why  do  notyoti  tell  her  ?'  persists 
Margaret. 

For  all  answer  he  rises  too,  and  tries, 
unsuccessfully  this  time,  to  put  his  brotherly 
arm  about  her  waist.  '  Wait  till  I  have  got 
through  my  schools,'  he  says  in  a  melting 
whisper ;  *  wait  till  I  have  taken  my  degree. 
When  I  have  taken  my  degree  she  can  no 
longer  look  upon  me  as  a  child,  bless  her 
old  heart !' 

*  I  see  no  signs  of  her  looking  upon  you 
as  a  child  now.' 

*  Oh,  but  she  does,'  replies  Freddy  con- 
fidently ;  'to  her '  (beginning  to  laugh)  *  I  am 
still  the  lisping  little   innocent  whom  she 
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took  to  her  arms  eighteen  years  ago.'  Then, 
growing  grave  again,  '  I  do  not  think  that 
you  quite  understand  how  difficult  it  is  for 
an  old  person  to  realize  that  we  are  grown 
up ;  as  I  have  told  you  several  times,  I 
find  it  difficult  to  realize  it  myself.  Do  not 
you  too  ?  No  ?  Well,  dear,  because  you 
are  strong  yourself  do  not  be  harsh  to 
weaker  vessels  ;  but,'  sinking  his  voice  to  a 
coaxing  whisper,  *  be  the  dear  thing  I  have 
always  found  you,  and  wait  till  I  have  taken 
my  degree.' 

She  has  not  the  slightest  ambition  to 
be  the  *dear  thing  he  has  always  found 
her ; '  and  his  beguilements  would  have 
been  absolutely  wasted  upon  her,  nor  served 
to  turn  her  by  one  hair  s  breadth  from  her 
purpose,  had  not  they  been  so  strenuously 
backed  up  by  Prue. 

*  Oh,  Peggy,  for  pity's  sake  do  not  inter- 
fere!' she  has  implored,  with  eyes  full  of 
tears,  and  an  agonized  voice.     *  Leave  it 
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all  to  him.  He  has  such  exquisite  tact 
that  he  is  sure  to  choose  the  best  moment 
for  telling  her;  and  if  you  told  her,  and 
anything  disagreeable  came  of  it,  it  might 
give  him  a  turn  against  me.  He  is  so 
finely  strung — he  knows  it  himself,  and 
looks  upon  it  as  quite  a  misfortune ;  the 
other  day  he  asked  me  if  I  thought  there 
was  any  use  in  his  trying  to  change  it — so 
finely  strung  that  he  cannot  bear  a  contact 
with  anything  harsh  or  violent ;  and,  as  he 
often  says,  our  love  now  is  like  a  poem  ; 
and  he  thinks  that  anything  that  seemed 
to  vulgarize  it,  or  pull  it  down  to  a  common 
level,  would  kill  him.' 

'Very  well,  dear,  very  well/  replies 
Peggy,  with  a  long  impatient  sigh,  stroking 
her  sister's  hair  ;  *  have  it  your  own  way  ; 
only  I  fancy  he  would  take  more  killing 
than  that.' 

And  now  Christmas  has  gone,  and  the 
New  Year  come  ;  and  Freddy  has  returned 
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to  his  Studies,  leaving  his  aunt  still  in 
ignorance  of  those  tidings  which  his  ex- 
quisite tact  has  not  yet  found  the  right 
moment  to  communicate. 

And  now  the  spring  is  coming  on  with 
slow  green  steps.  The  brown  earth  is 
rubbing  her  eyes,  in  preparation  for  her 
blossomed  wakening.  Peggy's  garden,  so 
long  iron-bound,  is  beginning  to  turn  in 
its  sleep.  Jacob  and  she  have  gone  to- 
gether round  their  domain,  counting  over 
the  dead  and  wounded  that  the  long  frost 
has  left  them  in  legacy.  Among  the  dead, 
the  irrecoverably  dead,  to  which  no  Easter 
sunshine  nor  April  rains  can  bring  back 
any  little  green  shoots  of  life,  is  the  old 
lavender-bush. 

What  matter?  There  are  plenty  of 
young  ones.  And  yet,  as  she  stands  look- 
ing at  the  dry  wreck  of  last  year  s  fragrance, 
a  hot  and  foolish  tear  steals  into  each  eye. 
Her  back  is  turned  towards  Jacob,  who  is 
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examining  the  mowing-machine,  which  will 
soon  be  again  needed. 

*  It  wants  fettlin'  a  bit/  he  says,  in  a 
grumbling  voice  ;  *  it  has  never  been  the 
same  since  that  Muster  Talbot  meddled 
wi'  it.' 

Poor  Muster  Talbot !  There  is  not 
much  fear  of  his  meddling  with  the  mow- 
ing-machine ever  again.  She  lifts  her 
eyes,  still  a  little  obscured  by  those  tears, 
to  the  sky,  and  they  follow  a  pigeon,  its 
wings  silver-white  as  they  turn  in  the  sun. 
It  is  flying  southwards.  She  wishes  idly 
that  it  would  fly  to  him  to  tell  him  that  the 
lavender-bush  is  dead,  and  the  mowing- 
machine  broken  ;  only  it  should  choose  a 
moment  when  Lady  Betty  is  not  by,  as 
such  silly  news  would  not  interest  her. 

She  strolls  away  from  Jacob,  his  last 
remark  having  given  her  a  distaste  for  his 
conversation ;  strolls  away  into  the  little 
orchard,  listening  to  the  birds.     How  loud 
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they  are  !  and  despite  the  long  winter,  how 
many  !  What  a  honeyed  Babel  of  strong 
little  voices !  There  is  the  thrush,  of 
course  : 

*  The  wise  thrush ;  he  sings  each  song  twice  over, 
Lest  you  should  think  he  never  could  recapture 
The  first  fine  careless  rapture  !' 

But  besides  the  thrush's  dominant  har- 
mony, how  many  others  there  are  !     There 
are  the  chifp-chaff 's  clear  reiterations ;  the  M  Uu 
wren,  with  a  voice  so  much  bigger  than  AoM  , 
her  tiny  body ;  the  chaffinch's  laugh-like 
notes ;  the  robin's,  who,  not  content  with         dA 
his    own    pretty    song,    that    perhaps    he   t^'^ 
thinks   smacks    too  much   of  winter,   puz- 
zlingly  mimicks    other   singers.     She  lifts 
her  eyes,  shaded  by  her  hand,  to  look  at 
them,  as  they  swing — ^jubilant  specks — on 
twig  and  tree-top.     How   they   are  brag- 
ging of  their  happiness  !  outbragging  one 
another !   They  are  extravagantly  gay,  and 
yet  their  melodies  bring  the  tears  to  her 
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eyes.  Perhaps  they  remind  her  that  she 
is  alone.  Perhaps — more  Hkely,  indeed, 
since  she  is  not  very  apt  to  be  thinking  of 
herself  at  all — they  remind  her  of  another 
extravagant  gaiety,  over  which  she  rejoices 
or  half  rejoices  in  trembling.  It  is  only 
in  trembling  that  any  human  soul  can  see 
one  they  love  uplifted  to  such  a  height  of 
extravagant  joy  as  that  on  which  Prue  now 
sits  queening  it  over  the  workaday  world. 
*  Can  it  last  ?'  is  the  anxious  question  that 
Peggy  asks  herself  a  hundred  times  a  day ; 
finds  herself  feverishly  asking  when  she 
wakes  up  at  night. 

If  Prue's  beauty,  such  as  it  is,  can 
keep  him,  then  indeed  she  has  a  better 
chance  than  ever ;  for  love  has  put  a 
meaning  into  the  poor  soul's  insignificant 
lilies  and  roses,  and  made  her  transiently 
beautiful.  If  love,  insane  and  limitless  ; 
love  at  once  grovelling  and  soaring ;  love 
that  would  kiss  the  dust  from  his  feet,  or 
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be  burned  by  a  slow  fire  to  give  him  a 
moment's  pleasure — if  love  such  as  this  can 
bind  him,  then  is  he  bound  indeed.  But 
can  it  ? 

*  I  wish  you  would  not  spoil  him  so/ 
Peggy  says  grudgingly  one  day,  during 
the  Easter  vacation,  when  her  sister  has 
come  hurrying  from  garden  to  house,  on 
some  errand  of  Freddy's.  *  I  cannot  bear 
to  see  you  fetching  and  carrying  for  him  ; 
it  is  such  a  reversal  of  the  right  order  of 
things.  You  spend  your  life  in  waiting 
upon  him  hand  and  foot !' 

'  How  could  I  spend  it  better  ?'  replies 
Prue,  the  rapturous  colour  coming  into 
her  face,  and  the  moisture  into  her  radiant 
eyes. 

And  so  Peggy  has  to  submit,  has 
to  overhear  ten  and  twenty  times  a 
day  : 

*  My  Prue,  if  you  are  going  to  the  house 
— of  course,   do   not  go  on  purpose — my 
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darling,  I  could  not  hear  of  such  a  thing  ! 
What  do  you  suppose  that  I  am  made  of  ? 
Well,  of  course,  if  you  insist !  it  is  awfully 
good  of  you !  I  will  do  as  much  for  you 
w^hen  I  am  as  young  as  you  are,'  etc. 
'  Prue,  there  is  a  fly  on  my  forehead  !  I 
cannot  get  at  my  own  hands  somehow  ;  do 
you  think  you  could  flick  it  off  for  me  ?' 
*  Oh,  Prue  !  my  head  burns  so  !  feel  it ! 
You  do  not  happen  to  have  any  eau-de- 
Cologne  in  the  room,  do  you  ?  No  ?  Then 
do  not  trouble  to  go  upstairs  for  it.  What  ? 
You  have  been  to  fetch  it !  Bad  Prue  ! 
and  I  told  you  not !' 

Easter  has  fallen  late  this  year,  and  so 
has  come  with  pomp  of  pear-blossom, 
with  teeming  primroses,  with  garden  hya- 
cinth and  field  daffodil ;  has  come,  too, 
with  a  breath  like  June's.  The  garden- 
chairs  are  set  out ;  and  on  them,  just  as  if 
it  were  midsummer,  only  that  above  their 
heads  the  Judas-tree  holds  leafless  arms, 
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the  lovers  sit,  through  the  splendour  of  the 
lengthening  days. 

I  Freddy  has  said  many  a  charming  thing 
about  the  pear-blossom ;  about  nature's 
awakening ;  about  the  hymeneal  birds — 
things  that,  as  Prue  says,  are  almost  poetry 
just  as  he  speaks  them,  without  any  altera- 
tion. But  he  will  not  be  able  to  say  any 
more  to-day,  since  he  lies  under  one  of 
his  mysterious  obligations — an  obligation 
which  he  not  darkly  hints  to  have  been 
imposed  upon  him  by  his  aunt — to  dine 
and  sleep  at  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood. 

*  Milady  has  ignored  them  for  twenty 
years,'  he  says  of  his  intended  hosts  ;  *  and 
now  she  is  sending  me  out  as  her  dove, 
with  her  olive-branch.  Of  course  I  could 
not  be  so  selfish  as  to  refuse  her.  But,' 
with  a  heavy  sigh,  '  I  wish  she  would  carry 
her  olive-branch  herself!' 

'  I  wish  she  would,'  replies  Prue  de- 
jectedly, her  small  face  already  overcast  at 
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the  prospect  of  twenty-four  hours'  separa- 
tion. 

*  It  seems  hard  that  one  can  never  be 
perfectly  well  off  without  there  coming 
some  element  of  change  and  disintegra- 
tion/ says  Freddy,  with  a  subdued  sadness. 
*Well,  God  bless  you,  darling!  Take 
care  of  her,  Peggy !  Take  good  care  of 
my  Prue !  Be  waiting  for  me,  Prue,  at 
the  garden-gate  at  twelve  o'clock  to-mor- 
row !' 

And  Prue  does  wait,  is  waiting  long 
before  the  appointed  hour ;  waits  —  it 
would  be  piteous  to  say  for  how  long 
after  that  hour — waits  in  vain,  for  Freddy 
comes  not.  He  does  not  return  all  that 
day ;  nor  is  it  till  late  on  the  next  that  he 
comes  stepping,  cool  and  smiling,  across 
the  evening  shadows. 

*  Do  not  go  to  meet  him,'  says  Peggy 
half  crossly  ;  *  he  does  not  deserve  it !' 

But  she  speaks,  as  she  had  known  that 
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she  would,  to  inattentive  ears.  It  was, 
indeed,  only  as  a  relief  to  her  own  feelings 
that  she  had  given  that  futile  counsel.  It 
is  some  time  before  they  rejoin  her,  and 
when  they  do — 

*  It  was  not  quite  so  bad  as  you  ex- 
pected, I  suppose  ?'  Margaret  says,  a  little 
drily. 

*When  is  anything  so  bad  as  one 
expects  ?'  replies  Freddy  evasively,  throw- 
ing himself  into  his  accustomed  chair  ;  *  by 
Jove !  how  the  pear-tree  has  come  out 
since  I  left !' 

*  That  was  two  whole  days  ago  !'  says 
Prue,  rather  wistfully. 

'  Two  whole  days  ago  ! — so  it  was — 

* "  Measured  by  opening  and  by  closing  flowers  !" 

Prue,  do  you  happen  to  have  a  needle 
about  you  ?  No  ?  Of  course  I  do  not 
mean  to  give  you  the  trouble  of  going 
into  the  house  to  fetch  one ;   some  people 
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have  a  crop  of  needles  always  about  them. 
Oh,  Prue  ! — stop  !  I  am  shocked — that  is 
the  last  thing  I  meant !' 

But  poor  Prue  is  off  like  a  lapwing. 

'  You  stayed  longer  than  you  intended  T 
says  Peggy  interrogatively. 

*  Yes  ; — by  Jove,  Peggy  !  do  not  you 
wish  yoLi  could  paint  ?  Did  you  ever  see 
anything  like  the  colour  of  that  sky  behind 
the  pear-blossom  ?' 

*  Did  you  like  them  ?' 

*  Oh,  you  know  I  like  everybody/ 
answers  he  vaguely ;  '  I  do  not  think  I 
possess  the  faculty  of  dislike.  I  think,' 
pensively,  '  that  in  every  human  soul,  if 
one  gets  near  enough  to  it,  there  is  some- 
thing to  love ;  and,'  with  a  change  of 
key,  *  good  heavens,  are  not  they  rich ! 
They  have  a  yacht  of  500  tons  ;  they  are 
going  round  the  world  in  her  next  autumn  ; 
they  asked  me  to  go  too.  I  should  like  to 
go  round  the  world.' 
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*  To  go  round  the  world  !'  repeats  Peggy, 
with  a  rather  blank  look  ;  *  but  by  that 
time  you  will  have  taken  your  degree. 
You  will  have  settled  down  to  some  steady 
work,  will  not  you  ? — whatever  work  you 
have  decided  upon.  By-the-bye,  are  you 
any  nearer  a  choice  than  you  were  when 
last  I  spoke  to  you  ?* 

Freddy  agitates  his  curly  head  in  an 
easy  negative. 

'  I  am  afraid  not  the  least  ;  but,  after 
all,  there  is  no  great  hurry.  I  think,' 
with  his  serious  air,  '  that  one  ought  to 
interrogate  one's  own  nature  very  deeply 
before  one  decides  on  a  question  of  such 
moment ;  and  meanwhile,'  becoming  gay 
again,  *  I  should  like  to  go  round  the 
world  with  the  Hartleys— would  not  you, 
Peg  ?     No  ?— well,  I  should.' 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

IT  is  May  morning,  but  May  morning 
as  yet  in  early  childhood — a  radiant 
infancy  that  but  few  persons  comparatively 
are  awake  to  see.  It  has  not  struck  five  ; 
and  yet  on  the  top  of  Magdalen  Tower,  in 
Oxford,  Talbot  is  standing.  Love  has  not 
driven  him  crazy,  as  might  be  the  inference 
drawn  from  this  fact.  But  those  who  know 
Oxford,  know  too  that,  as  some  say,  since 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII. — though  that 
overshoots  the  mark — Magdalen  College 
has  observed  the  rule  of  sending  up  her 
sweet  -  voiced  choir  to  the  summit  of 
Wolsey's  Tower  on  each  new  May  morn- 
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ing,  to  greet  the  sun's  uprising  with  a 
monkish  hymn.  And  there  are  never 
wanting  those  who  think  it  worth  while 
to  leave  their  beds  almost  before  night  has 
withdrawn,  to  hear  those  sweet  singers 
greet  the  dawn  with  the  ancient  piety  of 
their  Latin  hymn ;  and  amongst  them,  as 
chance  has  brought  him  to  Oxford,  stands 
Talbot.  He  has  run  down  to  Oxford  for 
Sunday ;  and  since  some  of  his  fellow- 
guests  have  willed  to  rise  and  be  present 
at  the  keeping  of  this  unique  and  old- 
world  custom,  the  fancy  has  taken  him  to 
come  too.  Not  since  the  first  year  of  his 
undergraduateship  has  he  stood,  as  he 
now  stands,  on  that  stern  height,  looking 
for  once  at  the  world  as  the  birds  look, 
having  climbed  the  steep  and  endless  cork- 
screw stair.  The  years  that  have  passed 
him  since  then  seem  to  go  by  him  in  a 
solemn  procession — solemn  as  this  ante- 
dawning     hour  ;     solemn     as     the     worn 
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pinnacles  above  his  head  that  have  cut 
the  blue  of  day,  and  pointed  to  the  planets 
of  night,  through  three  hundred  rolling 
years ;  solemn  as  the  great  and  dying 
moon  that  is  only  waiting  for  her  greater 
brothers  upspringing  to  fade  away  and 
be  not. 

In  each  interval  of  the  ancient  balus- 
trades, and  through  the  opening  in  the 
pierced  stone,  Talbot  can  see  far  down 
a  picture  differently  lovely.  Here  the 
world-famous  street,  taking  its  way  be- 
tween its  schools  and  stately  college- 
fronts  ;  and  with  its  Mary  church's  noble 
spire  and  the  Radcliffe's  dome  for  crown 
and  finish.  Here  again  the  low,  scarce 
swelling  hills  that  so  softly  girdle  the  fair 
town,  with  the  morning  mists,  not  yet  sun- 
pierced,  streaming  across  their  dim  flanks. 
Here  the  river  stealing ;  there  the  bridge, 
with  its  black  cluster  of  men  and  women, 
waiting  to  hear  the  Hymnus  Eucharisticus 
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float  down.  Here  a  white  snow  of  cherry- 
blossom  in  some  garden ;  there,  close  at 
hand,  so  that  he  can  look  down,  far 
below,  upon  their  rooks'  nests,  Magdalen's 
tenderly  greening  trees.  Infinite  grada- 
tions of  tender  green ;  infinite  gradations 
of  delicate  blue  dying  into  dreamy  grey, 
all  w^oven  into  a  mantle  in  which  to  wrap 
the  yet  sleeping  city ;  and  above  it  all, 
above  Talbot,  as  he  stands,  lifted  half-way 
to  heaven,  as  it  seems,  in  the  august  hush 
of  the  dawn,  is  the  arch,  severely  beautiful, 
of  a  sky  that  seems  made  out  of  one  pale, 
perfect  turquoise. 

He  has  moved  away  from  his  com- 
panions. He  does  not  want  them  ;  does 
not  want  any  companion.  He  leans 
against  the  parapet;  and  his  eyes  rise  to 
the  great  old  pinnacles,  whose  time-painted 
grey  is  married  in  such  marvellous  har- 
mony to  the  cold  azure  into  which  they 
climb.     Talbot  is  thinking  of  Peggy.     She 
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can  never  be  at  any  very  great  distance 
from  his  thoughts,  since  there  is  no  fair 
sight  that  does  not,  in  one  instant,  conjure 
her  back  to  them.  There  is  nothing 
beautiful  whose  beauty  he  does  not  gauge 
by  its  worthiness  to  be  looked  at  by  her. 
To  that  height  of  excellence  he  acknow- 
ledges that  the  spectacle  he  is  now  looking 
upon  attains.  He  would  like  her  to  see  it. 
Where  is  she  now  ?  What  is  she  doing  ? 
Doing  ?  Why,  asleep,  of  course  ;  placidly 
slumbering ;  or  perhaps  not  so  placidly 
dreaming  of  Prue.  But  why  is  it  that  on 
this  May  morning  Talbot  is  only  thinking 
of  Peggy  ?  Why,  since  it  is  now  more  than 
four  months  since  he  was  set  free  to  seek 
her,  is  he  still  seeking  her  only  in  thought  ? 
Surely  even  his  busy  life  may  have  spared 
him    the    necessary   moment    to   put   his 

fortune 

*  To  the  touch, 
To  win,  or  lose  it  all/ 
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He  had  meant  to  have  sought  her  at 
Easter.  To  put  a  lesser  interval  than 
that  which  stretches  from  Christmas  to 
Easter  between  the  decent  interment  of 
the  old  love  and  the  proclamation  of  the 
new,  would  have  seemed  to  him  a  dis- 
respect— a  disloyalty  to  that  now  dead  but 
once  so  living  passion.  Why,  by  showing 
such  an  overhaste  to  take  upon  himself 
another  tie  than  hers,  should  he  cut  to  the 
quick  her  who,  not  so  long  ago,  was  all 
earth,  and  all  heaven  too  to  him  ?  But 
when  Easter  comes,  it  brings  with  it  the 
news,  borne  on  the  breath  of  common 
fame,  of  the  serious  illness  of  that  old 
love ;  and  again  his  loyalty  forbids  him — • 
while  she,  who  for  five  years  made  sun- 
shine or  storm  in  his  life,  lies  on  what 
may  perhaps  be  her  deathbed  —  to  go 
courting  another  than  she.  And  before 
the  tidings  of  her  recovery  reach  him,  his 
holiday  has  been  long  over.     He  will  have 
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no  Other  worth  the  name  until  Whitsun. 
But  to  Whitsun  there  are  now  only  twenty- 
one  days.  '  Only  twenty-one  days  !'  he 
says  to  himself  under  his  breath,  still 
looking  up  at  the  pinnacle.  He  could  of 
course  have  written  to  her  ;  but  from  that 
he  has  shrunk  with  unconquerable  repug- 
nance. To  put  a  cold  proposition  in  cold 
black  and  white  upon  cold  paper  ?  What 
could  she  do  but  say  *  No '  to  it  ?  He  will 
ask  her  by  word  of  mouth ;  if  possible 
under  the  Judas-tree,  with  Minky  lying  on 
her  gown,  so  that  she  can't  rise  up  hastily 
and  flee  from  him.  Will  ask  her  by  word 
of  mouth,  eye  to  eye ;  and  with  such  a 
compelling  urgency  of  look  and  speech 
that  she  shall  say  '  Yes '  to  him — if  out  of 
nothing  else,  out  of  sheer  pity  for  his  great 
and  utter  need  of  her.  *  Twenty-one  days, 
and  twenty-one  nights !'  he  repeats  to  him- 
self once  again. 

The  choristers  stand  surpliced,  looking 
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eastwards  to  where  the  sun  is  rearing  his 
red  shoulder.  The  crowd  on  the  old  lead 
roof  is  thickening.  Undergraduates  in  cap 
and  gown;  fat  Fellows,  thin  Fellows;  young 
ladies,  old  ladies — every  moment  a  new 
head,  with  an  expression  of  relief  upon  its 
features  at  having  come  to  the  end  of  its 
corkscrew  scramble,  appears  at  the  head  of 
the  ladder  that  closes  the  climb.  Talbot 
is  not  paying  much  attention  to  any  of 
them,  least  of  all  perhaps  to  his  own 
party,  when  a  voice  that  has  surely  a 
familiar  ring  in  it  brings  him  back  to  the 
present. 

'  You  see,  dear,  you  need  not  have  been 
in  such  a  fuss ;  we  are  in  plenty  of  time. 
The  sun  has  waited  for  us,  as  I  told  you  he 
would.' 

Talbot's  eyes  have  sprung  to  the 
speaker.  Yes,  of  course  it  is  Freddy 
Ducane.  But  after  all  there  is  nothing 
very  wonderful    in    that;    for   has  not   he 
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already  known  Freddy  to  be  pursuing  his 
studies  in  Oxford  ?  But  who  is  it  whom 
Freddy  has  addressed  as  '  dear '  ?  As  to 
that,  Talbot  is  not  long  left  in  doubt. 
Close  behind  young  Ducane,  as  though 
afraid  of  being  separated  from  him  by  the 
press,  two  girls  are  eagerly  following. 
There  are  two  in  reality,  but  Talbot  sees 
only  one.  She  is  not  asleep  after  all ;  not 
dreaming  of  Prue,  or  of  anyone  else.  She 
is  here,  wide  awake,  on  the  top  of  Mag- 
dalen Tower,  not  three  feet  from  him,  and 
with  her  great  blue  eyes  plunged  into  his. 
There  are  some  moments  in  looking  back 
upon  which  afterwards  one  wonders  how  it 
came  about  that  they  did  not  kill  one. 

Sometimes,  in  the  retrospect  of  after- 
days,  Talbot  marvels  what  he  could  have 
been  made  of,  not  to  have  fallen  dead  at 
her  feet  on  the  top  of  that  giddy  tower  out 
of  sheer  joy.  He  has  but  just  realized  her 
presence,  when  five  grave  strokes  beat  the 
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air.     The  clock  is  telling  that  it  is  five,  the 

immemorial  hour  at  which  the   May- Day 

hymn  is  wont  to  soar   heavenwards.     In 

a    moment   a   hush    has    fallen    upon    the 

buzzing   crowd.     Off    goes    every  college 

cap.     All  eyes  look  eastward  to  where  the 

vanquishing  sun   has    now  fairly  emerged 

from  night  and  mist,  and  sweetly  and  softly 

upsails    to    heaven    the    ancient    monkish 

hymn  : 

*  Te  Deum  Patrem  colimus, 
Te  laudibus  prosequimur ; 
Qui  corpus  ciborificis, 
Coelesti  mentem  gratia.* 

The  harmony  has  swelled  up  skywards, 
and  again  died  into  silence ;  and  no  sooner 
has  it  ceased  than  the  great  bells  im- 
prisoned in  the  belfry  below  take  up  the 
tale.  Standing  so  immediately  above  them, 
they  do  not  sound  like  bells,  rather  like 
some  loud  vague  booming  music  ;  and  to 
that  loud  booming  music  the  meeting  of 
Talbot  and  Margaret  is  set. 
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*  Talbot !'  Freddy  has  cried  cordially,  on 
catching  sight  of  him  ;  ^  my  dear  fellow,  I 
am  delighted  to  see  you !  Peggy,  Prue, 
are  you  awake  enough  to  realize  that  this 
is  Talbot  ?  Whp  on  earth  would  have 
expected  to  find  you  up  here  ?' 

And  Prue's  little  voice  has  echoed, 
'  Who  indeed  ?'  and  Peggy  has  said 
nothing ;  but  the  touch  of  her  hand  in  his 
— the  thirsty  aching  dream  of  so  many 
empty  months — is  a  reality  ;  and  for  him 
too  the  day  is  breaking,  not  less  genu- 
inely than  is  the  real  day  so  superbly 
opening — 

*  Nor  dim  nor  red,  like  God's  own  head, 
The  glorious  sun  uprist/ 

The  first  beam  has  struck  one  of  the  lofty 
pinnacles,  and  made  laughter  and  gaiety  of 
its  tercentenary  gloom.  Now  it  is  laying 
long  shadows  about  mead  and  street — 
shadows  of  noble  buildings,  of  cropping 
cows,  of  commonplace  yet  dawn-ennobled 
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houses,  and  of  vernal  trees.  Far  below 
on  the  bridge  is  the  pigmy  crowd,  with  the 
vulgar  din  of  its  May  horns,  blown  thus 
early,  in  ill-survival  of  some  Puritan  custom, 
to  drown  the  notes  of  the  Latin  hymn. 
But  here,  high  up  above  the  world,  is  no 
music  but  that  august  one  of  the  loud 
bells ;  no  sight  but  the  arch  of  the  perfect 
sky,  and  the  solid  grandeur  of  God's  first 
best  gift  to  man — new  light. 

In  this  stately  dawning  they  stand  to- 
gether, he  and  she,  despite  the  crowd,  vir- 
tually alone ;  for  Prue  has  drawn  away 
Freddy  to  point  out  to  him  what  is  indeed 
startlingly  obvious,  the  rocking  of  the 
tower  under  the  vibration  of  the  bells. 
Several  undergraduates — more  indeed  than 
not — are  taking  off  their  college  caps,  and 
flinging  them  down  over  the  battlements. 
The  wind  blows  colder  with  the  sunrise,  but 
they  pay  little  heed  to  its  chill  admonish- 
ment.    With  their  bare  young  heads  they 
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Stand  laughing  and  leaning  down  to  watch 
the  fate  of  their  mortar-boards.  Most 
alight  on  the  college  roofs;  one  sticks  on  a 
pinnacle,  greatly  to  its  owner's  delight. 
There  is  a  noise  of  young  voices,  exclama- 
tions, bets,  jolly  laughter,  on  the  crisp 
morning  air.  And  meanwhile  Talbot  and 
Margaret  stand  staring  at  each  other,  silent 
at  first ;  for  how  from  such  a  torrent  of  words 
as  he  has  to  pour  out  before  her,  can  he 
choose  which  to  begin  with  } 

At  last,  '  I — I — did  not  expect  to  meet 
you  here/  he  says  stupidly. 

'  Nor  I  you.' 

*  Are  you  staying  in  Oxford  ?' 

*  Yes,  at  the  Mitre.  Freddy  was  very 
anxious  that  we  should  come,  and  so  Lady 
Roupell  brought  us.' 

She  answers  him  quietly,  in  a  rather 
low  voice,  but  she  does  not  on  her  side 
originate  any  question.  Can  it  be  that 
she  is  struggling  with  a  difficulty  in  any 
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degree  akin  to  his  own  ?  Urged  by  this 
dazzling  possibility  ;  urged  still  more  by 
the  shortness  of  the  time  —  since  what 
security  is  there  that  Prue  may  not  be 
back  upon  them  at  any  moment  with 
some  fresh  discovery  about  the  tower  or 
the  bells  ? — he  hazards  a  speech  of  greater 
significance,  of  such  significance  in  his  own 
eyes  that  he  trembles  almost  as  much  as 
the  bell-rocked  tower  in  making  it. 

*At  the  moment  I  first  caught  sight  of 
you,  and  before  that,  I  was  thinking  of  you.' 

'  Were  you  ?' 

'  I  suppose  that  there  are  few  things  in 
the  world  more  unlikely  than  that  you  were 
thinking  of  me  ?' 

She  hesitates  a  second.  He  sees  by  a 
sort  of  distress  in  her  sweet,  candid  eyes, 
that  she  would  like  to  be  able  to  tell  him 
that  she  had  been  thinking  of  him.  But 
she  evidently  had  not,  and  is  too  honest  to 
be  able  to  feign  that  she  had. 
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^  I  was  not  thinking  of  you  at  that  mo- 
ment,' she  answers  reluctantly  ;  *  I  was  too 
much  out  of  breath  with  my  climb/  she 
adds,  with  a  rather  embarrassed  laugh,  *  to 
be  thinking  of  anything/ 

'Oh,  Peggy/ cries  Prue,  breaking  in  upon 
them,  in  realization  of  Talbot's  fear,  '  he 
has  thrown  his  cap  over  too !  Is  not  it 
foolish  of  him  ?  Is  not  he  sure  to  catch 
cold  ?  And  I  do  not  see  how  he  is  ever  to 
get  it  again.' 

^  As  to  that,  dear,'  replies  Freddy  philoso- 
phically, gracefully  winding  his  gown  about 
his  neck  and  over  his  head,  '  I  am  not  at 
all  anxious,  as  it  was  not  mine/  So  saying, 
he  again  draws  away  his  little  sweetheart, 
or  she  him,  and  the  other  pair  are  a  second 
time  alone.     But  for  how  long  ? 

*Are  they — are  they — all  right?'  in- 
quires John,  recalling  what  strides  to  inti- 
macy he  had  formerly  made  by  the  agency 
of  Prue's  love  affairs. 
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'  I  think  so/  she  answers  doubtfully;  *it 
is  hard  to  say ;  pretty  right.' 

'SAe  looks  as  if  it  were  all  right/ 

*  Yes,  does  not  she  ?'  returns  Peggy 
eagerly.  *Is  not  she  improved  ?  Is  not  she 
wonderfully  prettier  than  when  last  you 
saw  her  ?' 

Talbot  hesitates  a  second.  He  knows, 
of  course,  that  Prue  has  a  face;  but  whether 
it  is  a  pretty  or  an  ugly  one,  a  bettered  or 
a  worsened  one  since  last  he  looked  upon 
it,  he  knows  no  more  than  if  it  had  never 
been  presented  to  his  vision. 

'  Whether  you  see  it  or  not,'  says  Peggy, 
a  little  piqued  at  his  unreadiness  to 
acquiesce,  '  it  is  so  ;  everybody  sees  it.' 

*  But  she  always  was  pretty,  was  not 
she  ?'  asks ,  he  eagerly,  trying  to  retrieve 
his  blunder.  *  Could  she  be  prettier  than 
she  always  was  ?  and  happiness  is  mostly 
becoming.' 

He   looks  wistfully  at   her   face  as   he 
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speaks,  as  if  he  would  not  mind  trying 
the  effect  of  that  recipe  upon  his  own 
beauty— so  wistfully  that  she  turns  away 
with  a  sort  of  confusion  ;  and,  resting  her 
hand  on  the  battlement  that  is  still  sway- 
ing almost  like  a  ship  on  a  sea  under  the 
bells'  loud  joyaunce,  looks  down.  The 
sun  has  risen  higher.  Opposite  him,  his 
pale  sister  is  swooning  away  in  the  west. 
Before  his  proud  step  the  spring  green 
grows  vivider.  The  smoke  from  the  morn- 
ing fires  new  lit,  curls,  beautiful  as  a  mist, 
above  the  ennobled  dwelling  -  houses, 
swallowing  what  is  vulgar  from  sight,  as 
unworthy  of  the  new  King's  eyes. 

The  two  young  people  3tand  tranced  for 
a  moment  or  two  side  by  side  without 
speaking ;  then  Peggy  says  in  a  low 
voice,  and  with  an  apparently  complete 
irrelevance  to  anything  that  had  gone 
before  : 

'  The  lavender-bush  is  dead.' 
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'Dead? 

'  And  the  mowing-machine  is  broken,' 
adds  she,  beginning  to  laugh,  though  a 
little  tremulously.  'Jacob  says  it  has 
never  been  the  same  since  you  meddled 
with  it.* 

*  Jacob  and  I  were  always  rivals.  Then 
he  is  not  dead  too  ?' 

'  No.' 

'  Nor  the  fox  ?' 

*  No.' 

*  Nor  Mink  ?' 
^No.' 

*  Nor  the  parrot  ?' 
'  No.* 

How  delightful  it  seems  to  him  to  be 
standing  there  in  the  dawning,  asking  her 
after  them  all !  He  would  like  to  inquire 
by  name  after  every  one  of  the  eleven 
finches  in  the  big  cage.  The  crowd  has 
very  much  thinned.  There  has  been  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  a  continual  disappear- 
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ance  down  the  ladder  of  successive  anxious 
human  heads. 

*  Oh,  Peggy  !'  cries  Prue,  again  running 
up ;  *  are  you  ready  ?  We  are  going 
down  ;  which  way  shall  you  go — back- 
wards or  forwards  ?  He  says  forwards  ; 
but  I  think  I  had  rather  go  backwards, 
because  I  shall  not  see  what  is  coming. 
Which  way  shall  you  }' 

*  I  shall  go  forwards,'  replies  Peggy, 
with  a  sort  of  start.  *  I  had  always  rather 
see  the  worst  coming,  whatever  it  is.' 

As  she  speaks  she  turns,  with  what  he 
recognises  as  a  good-bye  look,  to  Talbot. 
Is  it  over  already,  then  ?  Is  this  to  be 
all  ?  Can  it  be  his  fancy  that  there  has 
come  upon  her  face  a  sort  of  reflection  of 
the  blankness  of  his  own — that  her  eyes, 
lifted  in  farewell  to  his,  ask  his  eyes  back 
again,  as  his  are  asking  hers,  '  Is  this  to 
be  all  ?  What !  let  her  slip  now  that  God 
has  sent  her  to  his  arms  on  this  strange 
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high  place  in  this  blessed  vernal  morning  ? 
The  thought  fills  him  with  a  sort  of  rage 
that,  in  its  turn,  lends  him  a  boldness  he 
had  never  before  known  with  her. 

'  Are  you  going  to  say  ''  Good-bye  "  to 
me  ?*  he  asks,  with  a  kind  of  scorn.  *  Then 
you  may  save  yourself  the  trouble  ;  for  I 
have  not  the  remotest  intention  of  saying 
**  Good-bye  "  to  you.' 

Prue  has  fled  away  again  to  the  stair- 
head, and  from  it  her  little  voice  now 
sounds  in  peremptory  imploring  : 

*  Peggy  !  Peggy  !  come  quick  !  I  want 
you  to  go  down  first.  I  shall  not  be 
frightened  if  you  will  go  down  first.  I 
want  you  to  show  me  which  way  you 
mean  to  go  —  backwards  or  forwards. 
Peggy!  Peggy r 

And  Peggy,  obedient  to  the  tones  which, 
whether  querulous  or  coaxing,  have  con- 
stituted her  law  for  seventeen  years,  turns 
to  obey.     She  will  slip  from  him  after  all ! 
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The  thought  frenzies  him.  Before  he 
knows  what  he  is  doing  he  has  laid  his 
hand  in  determined  detention  on  her 
wrist. 

'You  shall  not  go!'  he  says,  with  an 
authority  which  has  come  to  him  in  his 
extremity  he  does  not  know  whence.  *  She 
does  not  need  you  a  thousandth  part  as 
much  as  I  do.  Has  not  she  her  Ducane  ? 
She  is  greedy!  Must  she  have  every- 
thing ?     Let  her  call !' 

Peggy's  course  is  arrested.  She  stands 
quite  still,  with  her  blue  eyes,  bluer  than 
he  has  ever  seen  them,  looking  straight  at 
him,  in  a  sort  of  waking  trance. 

*  But — she — wants  me  !'  she  falters. 

*  And  do  not  I  want  you  ?'  asks  he,  un- 
consciously emphasizing  his  pressure  on 
her  wrist.  '  Dare  you  look  me  in  the  face, 
and  tell  me  that  I  do  not  want  you  ?  You 
are  a  truthful  woman — too  truthful  by  half, 
I  thought,  the  first  time  I  met  you.     Look 
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me   in  the  eyes  if  you  dare,  and  tell   me 
that  you  believe  I  do  not  want  you.' 

She  does  what  he  tells  her — at  least 
half  of  it.  She  looks  him  penetratingly 
full  in  the  eyes.  If  the  least  grain  of 
falsity  lurk  in  either  of  his,  that  clear  and 
solemn  gaze  of  hers  must  seek  it  out. 

'  If  you  do  want  me,'  she  says  slowly, 
and  with  a  trembling  lip,  '  it  has  come 
lately  to  you.' 

'  Lately !'  echoes  he,  his  voice  growing 
lower  as  the  tide  of  his  passion  sweeps 
higher.  *  What  do  you  call  lately  ?  I 
wanted  you  the  first  moment  I  saw  you  ; 
was  not  that  soon  enough  ?  How  much 
sooner  would  you  have  had  it  ?  The  first 
moment  I  saw  you — do  you  recollect  it  ? 
when  you  were  so  angry  at  being  sent 
in  to  dinner  with  me  that  you  would  not  be^ 
commonly  civil  to  me  ;  that  you  turned 
your  back  upon  me,  and  insulted  me  as 
well  as   you  knew  how — I   wanted   you 
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then.  I  have  wanted  you  ever  since — 
every  hour  of  every  day  and  every  night ; 
and  I  want  you — God  knows  whether  I 
want  you — now  !' 

Prue's  callings  have  ceased  ;  the  small 
laughters,  exclamations,  appeals,  have  died 
into  silence.  Her  and  Freddys  pretty 
heads  have  both  disappeared.  Talbot  and 
Peggy  are  left  the  last  upon  the  tower-top. 
Her  lip  trembles. 

'  You  did  not  want  me  last  autumn,  and 
you  have  not  seen  me  since.' 

'  No,  worse  luck  V  cries  he  passionately  ; 
*  but  you  need  not  throw  that  in  my  teeth. 
You  might  pity  me  for  it,  I  think.  Eight 
whole  months  gone,  Peggy — wasted,  lost  out 
of  our  short  lives !  But  how  dare  you  stand 
there  and  say  that  I  have  not  wanted  you, 
do  not  want  you,  autumn,  winter,  summer, 
spring  ?  You  are  confusing,  perhaps, 
between  yourself  and  me.  You  do  not 
want  mCy  that  is  likely  enough.     You  could 
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not  even  pretend  to  have  been  giving  me 
one  poor  thought  when  I  asked  you.  You 
would  have  been  glad — I  saw  by  your  face 
that  your  kind  heart  would  have  been  glad 
— if  you  could  have  told  me,  with  any 
semblance  of  truth,  that  you  had  been 
thinking  of  me ;  but  you  had  not.  I  was 
mz/es  away  from  you.' 

Her  lip  is  trembling  again,  and  her  chest 
heaving.  She  has  not  had  many  love-tales 
told  her;  not  many  more  perhaps,  or  of 
much  better  quality,  than  those  with  which 
Lady  Betty  had  spitefully  credited  her. 
She  has  let  her  eyes  fall,  because  she  feels 
them  to  be  filling  up  with  foolish  drops ; 
but  now  lifts  them  again,  and  they  look 
with  their  old  directness,  though  each  has 
a  tear  in  it,  into  his. 

*  Why  did  you  go  away  ?' 

TV/iy  did  he  go  away  ?  That  is  a  ques- 
tion to  which,  in  one  sense,  the  answer 
is    easy   enough.     '  Because    Lady    Betty 
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Harborough  sent  him.'  In  another — the 
only  one,  unfortunately,  in  which  he  can 
employ  it — it  is  absolutely  unanswerable. 

*  Why  did  you  go  away  ?'  She  has 
asked  the  question,  and,  with  her  eyes  on 
his,  awaits  the  answer. 

And  he  .'^  He  but  now  so  fluent,  with 
such  a  stream  of  eager  words  to  pour 
straight  and  hot  from  his  heart  into  hers, 
he  stands  dumb  before  her. 

She  does  not  repeat  the  question ;  but 
she  does  what  is  far  worse,  she  moves 
away  to  the  stairhead  and  disappears,  as 
all  the  other  votaries  of  the  ceremony,  as 
Freddy  and  Prue  have  disappeared,  down 
the  ladder. 

He  follows  her,  baffled  and  miserable, 
gnashing  his  teeth.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
gyves  he  had  thought  to  have  cast  off"  for 
ever  are  here,  manacling  him  again  as  soon 
as  he  tries  to  make  one  free  step  ?  Is  the 
old  love  to  throttle  him  now  with  the  same 
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Strangling  clasp,  dead,  that  it  had  done 
living  ?  Before  God,  no !  Not  if  he  can 
hinder  it.  She  has  not  waited  for  him 
at  the  tower-foot ;  but  he  overtakes  her 
before  she  has  reached  the  High  Street, 
and  without  asking  her  leave. 

The  crowd  on  the  bridge  has  dispersed. 
The  city  clocks,  with  their  variously  toned 
voices,  are  striking  six ;  to  their  daily  toil 
the  workmen,  with  tools  on  back,  are 
swinging  along.  To  them  there  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  unfamiliar,  probably  nothing 
lovely,  in  the  morning's  marvellous  clean 
novelty,  that  novelty  renewed  each  dawn- 
ing, as  if  God  had  said  not  once  only  but 
day  by  day,  '  Lo,  I  make  all  things  new !' 

'  You  asked  me  a  question  just  now,' 
says  Talbot  abruptly. 

*'Yes.' 

*  And  I  did  not  answer  it ;  I  could  not. 
I  cannot  answer  it  now.  As  long  as  you 
and  I  shall  live,  I  can  never  answer  it !' 
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He  stops,  pale  and  panting,  and  looks  at 
her  with  a  passionate  anxiety.  O  God  ! 
Is  Betty's  shadow  to  come  between  them 
still  ?  Betty  renouncing  and  renounced  ; 
Betty  gone,  swept  away,  vanished.  Is  she 
still  to  thrust  herself  between  him  and  his 
new  heaven  ?  Still  to  be  his  bane,  his 
evil  demon  ?  Still  to  lay  waste  that  life, 
five  of  whose  prime  years  she  has  already 
burnt  and  withered  ?  If  it  be  so,  then 
verily  and  indeed  his  sin  has  found  him 
out. 

In  passionate  anxiety  he  looks  at  his 
companion  ;  but  she  is  holding  her  head 
low,  and  he  cannot  get  a  good  view  of  her 
face. 

*  Why  do  you  walk  so  fast  ?'  he  asks 
irritably,  his  eyes  taking  in  the  rapidly 
diminishing  space  that  lies  before  him.  *  Is 
not  the  distance  short  enough  in  all  con- 
science without  your  lessening  it  ?  Walk 
slower.' 
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She  slackens  her  pace ;  but  still  she 
does  not  speak. 

*  You  asked  me  why  I  went  away  ?'  he 
continues  almost  in  a  whisper,  and  with  his 
heart  beating  like  a  steam-ram.  ^  Does 
that  mean  that  it  made  any  difference 
to  you  ?  May  I  make  it  mean  that  it 
did  }  Stay — do  not  speak — I  will  not 
let  it  mean  anything  else.  If  you  say  that 
it  did  not,  I  will  not  believe  you.  I  cannot 
afford  to  believe  you  !' 

He  has  forbidden  her  to  speak,  and  yet 
now  he  pauses,  hanging  in  a  suspense 
that  is  almost  ungovernable — for  they  have 
passed  Queen's  classic  front,  are  passing 
All  Souls' — upon  her  slow-coming  words. 
There  is  a  little  stir  upon  her  face  ;  a  tiny 
hovering  smile. 

^  I  was  sorry  that  you  went  without  your 
lavender  !' 

*  I  am  coming  back  for  it,'  he  cries  pas- 
sionately, the  joy- tide   sweeping  up  over 
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his  heart  to  his  lips,  and  almost  drowning 
his  words.     *  Coming   back   for  it — for  it 
and  for  all  else  that  I  left  behind  me !' 
The  smile  spreads,  red  and  wavering. 

*  You  left  nothing  else  ;  I  sent  all  your 
books  after  you.' 

*  Yes,'  he  says  reproachfully,  *  you  were 
very  conscientious.  It  would  have  been 
kinder  to  be  a  little  dishonest.  You  might 
have  kept  back  the  one  that  we  had  been 
reading  out  of  I  had  a  faint  hope  that 
you  might  have  kept  it  back.' 

'  I  did  think  of  it,'  she  answers,  under 
her  breath. 

*  The  mark  is  in  it  still !'  he  cries  joyfully. 
*  Shall  we  take  it  up  again  where  we  left 
off?  Where  shall  we  sit.'*  Under  the 
Judas-tree  ?' 

Her  flickering  smile  dies  into  gravity. 

'  You  are  getting  on  very  fast,'  she  says 
tremulously.  '  Are  you  sure  that  it  is  not 
too  fast  ?' 
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They  have  passed  St.  Mary's  ;  noble 
porch  and  soaring  spire  lie  behind  them. 

*  Is  it  worth  while  your  coming/  she 
continues,  with  evident  difficulty,  and  with 
a  quiver  she  cannot  master  in  her  low 
voice,  *  when,  at  any  moment,  you  may  be 
obliged  to  go  away  again  ?' 

*  Why  should  I  be  obliged  to  go  away 
again  ?' 

Her  voice  has  sunk  to  a  key  that  is 
almost  inaudible. 

'  I  am  only  judging  of  the  future  by  the 
past.' 

He  groans.  The  past !  Is  he  never  to 
escape  from  the  past  ?  never  to  hear  the 
last  of  it  ?  Is  it  always  to  dog  him  to  his 
dying  day  ? 

*  Are  you  sure  ?'  she  pursues,  lifting — 
though,  as  he  sees,  with  untold  pain— the 
searching  honesty  of  her  eyes  to  his,  while 
a  fierce  red  spot  burns  on  each  of  her 
cheeks,  *  that  you  are  not  promising  more 
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than  you  can  perform  when  you  talk  of 
coming  ?  Are  you  sure  that — you — are 
free — to  come  ?  You  know — you  were — 
not  free  to  stay.' 

His  face  has  caught  a  reflection  of  the 
crimson  dyeing  hers,  but  his  look  shows  no 
sign  of  blenching. 

*  I  am  free,'  he  answers  slowly  and  em- 
phatically. *  Why  do  you  look  as  if  you 
did  not  believe  me  ?  Cannot  you  trust 
me.^' 

At  his  words  a  shadow  passes  over  her 
face.  Is  not  Freddy  Ducane  always  in- 
viting  her  to  trust  him  }  She  has  grown 
to  hate  the  phrase. 

*  I  am  not  good  at  trusting  people/  she 
says  plaintively,  with  a  slight  shiver.  *  I 
do  not  like  it.' 

They  have  reached  the  door  of  the 
Mitre. 

*  Over  already  !'  cries  Talbot,  in  a  voice 
of  passionate  revolt  and  discontent;  *  my 
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own  good  hour  gone  before  I  had  well 
laid  hold  of  it  ?  Who  could  believe  it  ? 
Then  at  least/  speaking  very  rapidly, 
*say  something  to  me — something  else — 
something  better  !  Whether  you  trust  me 
or  not — God  knows  why  you  should  not — 

do  not  let  me  go  away  with  that  for ' 

'  Peggy  dear,'  interrupts  a  soft  and 
rather  melancholy  voice  from  an  upper 
window  above  the  door — and  yet  not  very 
much  higher  than  they,  so  low  and  un- 
pretending is  the  old  and  famous  inn  in 
comparison  with  its  staring  towering  com- 
petitors— '  we  would  not  for  worlds  begin 
breakfast  without  you ;  but  I  am  afraid 
that  Prue  is  growing  rather  faint/ 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


WHITSUN  is  here.  Again  the  tired 
workers  are  let  loose.  Again  the 
great  cities  pour  out  their  grimy  multi- 
tudes over  the  fair  green  country,  upon 
which,  year  by  year,  day  by  day  almost, 
their  sooty  feet  further  and  further  en- 
croach. Among  the  multitudes  there  are, 
of  course,  a  good  many  who  are  not  grimy. 
Cabinet  Ministers  are,  as  a  rule,  not 
grimy  —  nor  fashionable  beauties  —  nor 
famous  lawyers ;  but  yet  they  all  volley 
out,  too,  with  the  rest,  to  drink  the  country 
air,  and  smell  the  cowslips.  All  over  the 
country  the  churches  are   being  pranked 
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for  Whit  Sunday.  It  is  that  festival  for 
which  there  is  least  need  for  devout  souls 
to  strip  their  hot-houses  and  conservatories. 
In  each  parish  the  meadows  need  only  be 
asked  to  give  a  few  never-missed  arm- 
fuls  out  of  their  perfumed  plenty,  and  the 
church  is  a  bower.  The  brunt  of  the 
labour  of  decorating  her  church,  as  of 
most  other  parish  festivities,  falls  upon 
the  shoulders — happily  vigorous  ones — of 
Peggy  Lambton.  The  Whitsuns,  Easters, 
Christmases,  on  which  Mrs.  Evans  is  not 
hovering  on  the  verge  of  a  new  baby  or 
two,  and  consequently  handicapped  for 
standing  poised  on  ladders,  are  so  few  as 
not  to  be  worth  taking  into  consideration. 
Prue  is  willing ;  but  her  flesh  is  weak,  and 
she  tires  easily.  With  the  aid,  therefore — 
an  interchangeable  term,  as  she  sometimes 
thinks,  for  hindrance — of  half  a  dozen  of 
the  best  among  the  young  Evanses,  Peggy 
endures  the  toil,  and  reaps  the  glory  alone. 
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She  has  been  standing  most  of  the  day, 
and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  with 
her  arms  uplifted,  so  that  she  is  sufficiently 
weary ;  but  as  the  work  is  not  yet  done, 
and  there  is  no  one  to  take  her  place,  she 
treats  her  own  fatigue  with  the  contempt 
it  deserves. 

It  is  tolerably  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
Mrs.  Evans  has  just  looked  in.  Being  in 
her  normal  condition,  she  has  at  once  sunk 
down  upon  a  seat.  Mr.  Evans  has  saun- 
tered in  after  her.  He  has  not  much  that 
is  beautiful  in  his  life ;  and  the  sight  of  the 
garlanded  church  gives  him  a  sort  of  pale 
pleasure,  something  akin  to  that  produced 
by  the  luscious  flow  of  his  favourite  poem. 
He  could  not  stir  a  finger  to  produce  the 
effect  himself;  but  he  likes  it  when  it  is 
done  for  him. 

'  What  a  size  these  gardenias  are  !*  says 
Mrs.  Evans,  fingering  the  blossoms  in  a 
box  of  hot-house  flowers  reserved  for  the 
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altar.  *  From  the  Hartleys,  of  course  ? 
They  are  double  as  big  as  milady's.  I 
wonder  how  her  gardener  likes  having  all 
the  prizes  carried  off  from  under  his  nose ! 
Dear  me  !  what  a  thing  money  is  !  Burton, 
the  butcher,  told  me  the  other  day  that 
five-and-twenty  prime  joints  go  into  that 
house  every  week,  beside  soup-meat  and 
poultry ;  and  of  course  they  have  their 
own  game  and  rabbits.  Five-and-twenty 
prime  joints,  and  a  yacht  that  they  can  go 
round  the  world  in  !  Not,  I  am  sure,  that 
I  envy  them  ifAaif;  for  I  am  such  a  wretched 
sailor.' 

Peggy  makes  no  answer.  Perhaps  her 
attention  is  sufficiently  occupied  by  the 
management  of  her  long  garland  of  cow- 
slips, catchfly,  and  harebell ;  perhaps  she 
has  already  heard,  though  not  from  Mrs. 
Evans,  more  about  that  world  -  girdling 
yacht  than  she  cares  to  hear.  She  sighs, 
and  her  sigh  is  taken  up  and  echoed  in  a 
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deeper  key  by  the  Vicar ;  though  whether 
his  sigh  is  caused  by  regret  at  the  sinful 
profuseness  of  a  parishioner,  or  by  a  reflec- 
tion upon  the  inequality  of  human  destiny, 
that  sends  five-and-twenty  prime  joints  into 
one  man's  kitchen,  and  sets  a  solitary  leg 
of  mutton  spinning  on  another  man's 
spit,  may  be  best  decided  by  those  most 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Evans's  habitual  turn 
of  thought. 

Mt  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  a  neigh- 
bourhood having  a  millionnaire  in  it/  pur- 
sues Mrs.  Evans,  going  on  contentedly 
with  her  trickle  of  talk  ;  *  it  sends  up  the 
price  of  everything — even  eggs.  I  was 
saying  so  just  now  to  Mrs.  Bates  at  the 
Roupell  Arms.  I  wanted  to  know  whether 
she  could  let  me  have  a  dozen  fresh  ones. 
My  hens  are  all  sitting ;  and  you  would 
not  believe  the  number  of  eggs  we  get 
through  at  the  Vicarage — egg-puddings, 
and  so  on.    Oh,  by-the-bye,'  with  a  change 
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to  an  alerter  key,  *  from  what  she  told  me, 
I  suppose  that  Lady  Betty  Harborough  is 
expected  at  the  Manor.' 

The  garland,  whose  dexterous  disposi- 
tion has  cost  Peggy  ten  minutes'  labour, 
drops  suddenly  loose  and  wavering — a  long 
rope  of  flowers — in  the  air. 

*  Lady  Betty  Harborough  !'  she  repeats 
slowly — *  with  milady  away  ? — most  un- 
likely. Oh,  now  I  see !'  with  a  sudden 
dawn  of  relief  breaking  over  her  face  ; 
*  now  I  understand  how  the  report  has 
arisen !  The  children  are  to  arrive  to- 
day, and  so  it  was  supposed  that  she 
must  be  coming  with  them — of  course,  of 
course !' 

*  No  ;  it  has  nothing  to  say  to  the  chil- 
dren,' rejoins  the  Vicar's  wife  cheerfully  ; 
'  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  heard  in  so 
many  words  that  she  is  coming.  It  was 
only '  (looking  cautiously  down  the  aisle, 
and  lowering  her  voice) — '  I  suppose  one 
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ought  not  to  talk  scandal  in  a  church,  but 
it  really  is  such  an  open  secret — that  I  con- 
cluded it  must  be  so,  because  a  friend  of 
hers  is  expected/ 

*  A  friend  of  hers !'  repeats  Peggy 
slowly,  the  blood  rushing  to  her  cheek  and 
brow,  as  she  stands  poised  in  space,  with 
the  unfinished  wreath  still  dangling  for- 
gotten before  her. 

'  Rather  more  than  a  friend,  I  am  afraid/ 
returns  Mrs.  Evans,  with  a  significance  by 
no  means  devoid  of  enjoyment.  *  Dear 
me !  I  do  not  half  like  talking  of  it  here ; 
but,  after  all,  the  truth  is  the  truth.  To 
the  Roupell  Arms  of  all  places,  too  !  and 
there  can  be  no  mistake  about  it,  for  I 
have  just  seen  his  portmanteau  with  *'  John 
Talbot,  Esq.,"  in  large  letters  upon  it ;  his 
man  arrived  in  charge  of  it  this  afternoon, 
and  he  is  to  follow  by  a  later  train.  It 
really  is  too  barefaced,  is  not  it  }  I  could 
see   that    Mrs.    Bates  herself  thought  so 
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though  of  course  I  did  not  breathe  a  word 
to  her/ 

Peggy  has  put  out  a  hand  to  steady 
herself  on  the  ladder,  since,  for  a  moment, 
church  and  heaped  flower-baskets,  guelder 
roses  and  lilac  branches,  whirl  round  with 
her.  His  portmanteau  come,  and  he 
coming !  It  would  be  a  pity  then  if  to- 
day, of  all  days,  she  were  to  break  her 
neck. 

It  is  nearly  three  weeks  since  she 
had  parted  from  him  at  the  door  of  the 
Mitre,  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  which 
Freddy  Ducane  never  gave  him  the  chance 
to  finish,  or  her  to  answer  ;  and  since  then 
she  has  heard  neither  tale  nor  tidings  of 
him.  Why  should  she  ?  Of  course  his 
octopus  has  him  again.  Poor  fellow!  no 
doubt  from  those  hundred  straggling 
polypus  arms  it  is  harder  than  she,  with 
her  life  ignorance,  can  estimate  to  tear 
himself  free.     And  yet  he  had  said  he  was 
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free ;  said  so — yes.  But  men's  words  and 
their  actions  are  not  apt  to  tally  very 
nicely ;  at  least,  the  words  and  the  actions 
of  the  only  man  with  whom  she  has  any 
intimacy  are  not.  *  They  are  all  alike/ 
she  has  said  to  herself,  and  so  has  gone 
heavily — a  little  more  heavily  perhaps  for 
that  bootless,  barren  morning  meeting  on 
the  tower- top — about  her  daily  work. 
And  now  he  is  here — as  good  as  here,  at 
least — for  does  not  his  herald  portmanteau 
make  sure  his  approach  ? 

*  I  wonder  how  he  will  like  his  quarters,' 
continues  Mrs.  Evans,  with  a  rather  mali- 
cious laugh.  '  The  beds  are  clean,  I  will 
say  that  for  Mrs.  Bates  ;  but  how  a  man 
accustomed  to  a  French  chef  will  enjoy 
her  chops  and  rashers,  is  another  question. 
She  is  very  nervous  about  it  herself,  good 
woman  f 

Peggy  laughs  ;  a  litde  low  laugh. 

'  Of  course  Lady  Betty  will  make  a  pre- 
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tence  of  coming  to  see  her  children/  pursues 
Mrs.  Evans,  warming  with  her  theme  ; 
*  and  indeed,  after  the  escape  that  boy 
had,  I  cannot  think  how  she  can  ever  bear 
him  out  of  her  sight.  And  as  milady  and 
Freddy  are  both  away,  they  will  have  the 
park  all  to  themselves  to  philander  in.  It 
really  is  too  barefaced.' 

*  Too  barefaced,  is  it  ?'  repeats  Peggy, 
softly  smiling,  and  staring  at  a  great  sheaf 
of  sweet  nancies  that  she  has  absently 
picked  up. 

^ Is  it?'  echoes  Mrs.  Evans  in  astonish- 
ment ;  *  why,  is  not  it  ?  What  other  motive 
could  bring  him  to  such  a  dull  village  as 
this  ?' 

*  What  indeed  ?'  replies  Peggy  with 
emphasis,  while  the  thought  crosses  hen 
mind  that  she  ought  to  feel  mortified  at  its 
evidently  never  having  come  within  the 
range  of  the  Vicaresss  possibilities  that 
anyone  could  visit  a  dull  village  in  search 
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of  her.     *  It  cannot  surprise  her  more  than 
It  does  me/  she  says  to  herself. 

'  One  can  only  hope  that  he  will  be  too 
uncomfortable  to  stay  long/  says  Mrs. 
Evans,  slowly  rising,  and  preparing  to 
depart.  '  Well,  I  wish  I  could  help  you ' 
(this  is  a  formula  that  recurs  as  often  as  do 
the  festivals  of  the  Church)  ;  *  but  you 
are  getting  on  capitally.  Do  you  think 
that  the  font  is  quite  as  pretty  as  it  was 
last  year  }  I  am  so  glad  I  sent  the  children 
to  help  you  ;  do  not  overtire  yourself.* 

She  strolls  away,  with  the  contented 
feeling  of  having  done  her  part  in  the 
church  decoration ;  but  it  is  a  couple  of 
hours  later  before  Peggy  follows  her 
example.  It  is  nearly  eight  o'clock  when, 
with  stiff  arms  and  tired  legs,  she  enters 
the  hall — embowered  in  spring  blossoms, 
like  the  church  she  has  just  left — of  the 
Red  House.  As  she  comes  in,  Prue  springs 
to  meet  her. 
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*  Oh,  Peggy,  Peggy !  have  you  heard  ?' 
The    elder   sister's   heart   leaps.      Prue 

understands.  Prue  is  glad — gladder  than 
she  had  had  any  conception  that  she 
would  have  been.     Kind  little  Prue  ! 

^Yes,'  she  falters,  grateful  surprised 
tears  at  her  sister's  sympathy  rushing  to 
her  eyes ;  '  yes,  I  have  heard.  Oh,  Prue, 
how  nice  of  you  to  be  glad  !' 

*  Nice  of  me  to  be  glad  !'  repeats  Prue  in 
a  tone  of  profound  wonderment,  her  eyes 
growing  round.  *  Why  is  it  nice  of  me  ? 
It  would  be  very  odd  of  me  if  I  were  not 
glad ;  but  I  do  not  see  anything  nice  about 
it.  How  did  you  hear  ?  Has  milady 
come  back  ?  Have  you  seen  anyone  from 
the  Big  House  ?  Why,  I  only  got  the 
letter  by  the  second  post.' 

'  The  letter  ?'  repeats  Peggy  stupidly  ; 
*  what  letter  ?' 

*  What  letter  ?  why,  his  letter  of  course, 
telling  me  that  he  is  not  going  to  stay  up 
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for  Commemoration  after  all :  he  says  that 
without  me  the  balls  would  be  Dead  Sea 
apples  to  him,  so  he  will  be  home  a  w^eek 
sooner ;  and  the  Hartleys  are  going,  and 
they  will  not  find  him  there  after  all.  But 
oh,  Peggy !  how  could  you  have  heard  ? 
I  do  not  believe  that  you  did.  Why  did 
you  say  you  had  ?' 

The  sparkle,  but  now  as  bright  in 
Peggy's  eyes  as  in  her  junior's,  dies  out ;  a 
cold  ripple  of  disappointment  rises,  and 
flows  over  her  heart.  Prue  was  not  glad 
for  her,  after  all.  It  was  her  own  pre- 
occupation that  had  credited  her  sister 
with  a  knowledge  and  an  interest  of  which 
she  is  quite  innocent. 

*You  shall  tell  me  about  it  at  dinner/ 
she  answers  in  an  altered  voice,  turning 
away. 

And  at  dinner  Prue  does  tell  her  all 
about  it.  Too  excited  to  eat,  she  chatters 
through    their   simple    repast    about    the 
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beauty  of  Freddy's  renunciation  ;  his 
thoughtfulness  for  others ;  the  irreparable 
loss  that  Commemoration  will  sustain  by 
his  absence  ;  the  bitter  disappointment  of 
Miss  Hartley. 

Into  the  middle  of  her  talk,  near  the 
close  of  their  short  dinner,  comes  the 
sound  of  a  railway  whistle,  announcing  the 
arrival  of  one  of  the  few  stopping  trains — 
in  this  case  the  last  train  of  all  that  touches 
at  their  little  station.  Peggy  involuntarily 
puts  up  her  hand,  and  cries  :  '  Hush  !' 

*  The  wind  must  be  changed,'  she  says, 
reddening  at  the  consciousness  of  her  own 
motive,  though  she  is  safe  indeed  from 
having  it  divined,  ^  one  hears  the  train  so 
plainly  ;  it  is  late  to-night !' 

*  What  of  that  ?'  cries  Prue  gaily  ;  *  are 
you  expecting  a  friend  by  it  ?  Ah,  me  ! 
how  I  wish  that  /  was  !  He  came  by  that 
train  last  time.' 

And  so  Peggy  keeps  her  tidings  to  her- 
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self.  Perhaps  if  she  had  had  some  one  to 
impart  them  to,  they  would  not  have  made 
her  so  restless.  As  it  is,  she  cannot  settle 
to  any  occupation.  The  wheels  that  will 
roll  him  from  the  station  to  his  inn  must 
pass  her  door ;  and  through  all  the  trickle 
of  Prue's  talk,  her  ear  is  pricked  to  catch 
them.  But  it  is  market  night,  and  from 
the  many  vehicles  noisily  passing  by,  her 
hearing  is  incapable  of  disentangling  his. 
He  must  have  reached  the  Roupell  Arms 
by  now.  Is  Mrs.  Bates  setting  a  very  un- 
appetizing dinner  before  him,  so  unappe- 
tizing that  it  will,  in  accordance  with  Mrs. 
Evans's  pious  aspiration,  drive  him  pre- 
maturely away  ? 

*  How  fidgety  you  are !'  cries  Prue, 
surprised  at  her  sister  s  unusual  restless- 
ness. *  I  should  have  thought  that  you 
would  have  been  thankful  to  sit  down, 
after  being  on  your  legs  all  day.' 

*So    should    I,'    replies     Peggy,   again 
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blushing,  and  sitting  down ;  '  and  I  have 
been  upon  them  since  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  have  not  I  ?' 

*  It  is  quite  disgraceful  the  way  in  which 
the  Evanses  put  everything  upon  you !' 
cries  Prue  indignantly  ;  *  though  indeed ' — 
with  an  accent  of  remorse  not  very  common 
to  her — *  I  do  not  think  that  they  are 
much  worse  than  the  rest  of  us.  Why 
does  everybody  put  everything  upon  you, 
Peggy  ?  You  do  everything  for  every- 
body, and  nobody  ever  does  anything  for 
you.' 

Peggy's  eyes  brim  up  at  this  unexpected 
recognition  of  her  services  by  the  seven- 
teen-years  sovereign  of  them.  Are  all 
good  things  to  come  to  her  together  ? 
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CHAPTER  X. 

IT  is  Whit  Sunday.  The  morning 
service  is  over.  The  parish  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  admiring  Peggy's  nose- 
gays, and  of  having  their  nostrils  comforted 
by  the  scent  of  her  lilac  branches  and 
sweet  nancies,  and  of  the  Hartleys'  giant 
gardenias.  Among  them  a  stranger  has 
knelt.  Strangers  are  not  very  apt  to  be 
allured  to  Roupell  Church  by  the  fame  of 
Mr.  Evans's  sermons  ;  and,  indeed,  to-day 
he  has  preached  the  same  sermon  as  he 
did  last  Whit  Sunday.  It  would  have 
passed  among  his  flock  for  a  new  one,  had 
it  not  been  for  an  unusual  phrase  which 
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they  remember  and  recognise.  But  since 
they  recognise  it  with  pleasure,  as  an  old 
friend,  there  is  no  harm  done. 

*  Did  you  see  that  he  was  in  church  ?' 
cries  Mrs.  Evans,  hurrying  breathlessly 
out  after  Peggy,  and  joining  her  before 
she  has  reached  the  lych-gate.  ^  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  anything  so  barefaced  ? 
It  never  occurred  to  me  that  he  would 
come  to  church.  Oh,  here  are  the  children  ! 
now  we  shall  learn  whether  she  has  arrived 
too.' 

As  she  speaks,  the  little  Harboroughs, 
who  apparently  have  hitherto  been  kept 
at  bay  by  their  nurses,  are  seen — having 
broken  away  from  them — to  be  elbowing 
their  vigorous  small  way  through  the  press 
of  country  people,  who  smilingly  make 
way  for  them.  In  another  second,  both 
with  entire  disregard  of  the  Vicaress's 
blandishments,  have  flung  themselves  upon 
Peggy. 

34—2 
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'  Oh,  Miss  Lambton,  we  came  last  night ! 
How  is  the  fox  ?  I  saw  Alfred  in  church. 
What  a  lot  of  freckles  he  has  got !  May 
not  I  come  and  see  Mink  and  the  kittens  ? 
May  Franky  come  too  ?'  asks  Lily  volubly. 

*  Of  course  he  may/  replies  Peggy  kindly, 
warmly  returning  the  little  boy's  ardent 
embrace.  *  Why,  Franky  dear,  I  have 
never  seen  you  since  you  were  so  ill ! — 
you  were  very  ill,  were  not  you  ?' 

*  The  doctor  thought  he  was  going  to 
die,'  answers  Lily,  officiously  replying  for 
her  brother,  before  he  can  set  his  slower 
tongue  in  motion ;  '  and  mammy  never 
took  off  her  clothes  for  three  nights,  and 
father  cried  ;  and  if  Franky  had  died,  I 
should  have  had  no  little  brother!'  She 
makes  this  last  statement  in  a  rather 
triumphant  tone,  as  a  fact  redounding  a 
good  deal  to  her  own  credit.  '  Why, 
there  is  John  Talbot !'  cries  she.  ^  Franky 
wanted  to  go  to  him  in  church.     Did  you 
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ever  hear  of  anything  so  silly  ?  Now, 
Franky,  who  will  get  to  him  first  ?' 

But  as  she  dishonestly  sets  off  before 
poor  Franky  has  had  time  to  withdraw  his 
sturdy  body  and  fat  legs  out  of  Peggy's 
embrace,  there  is  not  much  doubt  as  to  the 
answer  to  her  question.  However,  though 
Franky  is  the  last  to  arrive,  and  arrives 
weeping  at  his  sister's  injustice,  and  cry- 
ing, '  You  nasty  thing,  you  did  not  start 
fair!'  yet  he  has,  by  much,  the  warmer 
welcome. 

Is  not  one  welcomed  back  from  the 
grave's  brink  deserving  of  a  closer  clasp, 
of  tenderer  kisses,  than  one  who  has  only 
returned  from  his  daily  walk  ?  Franky 
has  quite  forgotten — if,  indeed,  he  ever, 
save  through  Lily's  information,  knew — 
how  nearly  his  curly  head  had  been  laid 
in  the  dust.  But  Talbot  cannot  forget 
it. 

'  I  wish  he  would  not  hug  those  children,' 
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says  Mrs.  Evans,  sotto  voce;  *  it  gives  me 
quite  a  turn.  Well,  Fanny,'  as  one  of 
her  own  offspring  plucks  her  by  the  sleeve, 
'  what  is  it  now  ?  Mr.  Allnutt  wants  to 
speak  to  me  ?  Dear  me !  some  one  is 
always  wanting  to  speak  to  me !' 

She  turns  aside  reluctantly  to  interview 
her  parishioner,  and  Peggy  goes  on  alone. 
But  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  tHe-a-tete^ 
or  without  a  chaperone,  that  she  puts  her 
hand  in  Talbot's  under  the  lime-leaves, 
young  and  juicy,  stirring  in  the  brisk  spring 
wind. 

'  Oh,  Miss  Lambton,'  cries  Lily,  *  may 
not  John  Talbot  come  to  the  Red  House 
too?' 

As  she  speaks,  the  face  of  the  object  of 
her  kind  patronage  falls  perceptibly. 

^  Are  you  coming  to  the  Red  House  ?' 
he  asks,  with  a  slight  accent  of  disappoint- 
ment ;   '  what,  both  of  you  ? — now  T 

*  Miss   Lambton  says  we  may,'  rejoins 
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she,   happily  innocent  of  the   motive  that 
had  prompted  her  friend's   inquiry  ;    '  and 
we  may   stay  to  luncheon,  and   all    after- 
noon, may  not  we  ?' 
Peggy  laughs. 

*  We  will  see  about  that.' 

*  And  John  Talbot  may  come  too  ?' 
urges  Miss  Harborough  pertinaciously, 
making  play  with  her  eyelashes ;  *  he 
would  like  to  come.' 

*And  stay  to  luncheon,  and  all  after- 
noon ?'  adds  Talbot,  emphasizing  his 
apparently  playful  suggestion  by  a  long 
pressure  of  the  hand  he  has  forgotten  to 
drop. 

He  has  to  drop  it  soon,  however  ;  for  it 
is  claimed  by  Franky,  as  well  as  one  of 
his  own.  Franky  insists  upon  walking 
between  his  two  friends ;  where,  by  dragging 
well  at  their  arms,  he  is  enabled  to  execute 
many  playful  somersaults,  and,  from  under 
the  aegis  of  their  protection,  to  make  faces 
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at  his  sister ;  who,  having  discovered  that 
she  can  thereby  better  watch  their  coun- 
tenances, is  backing  before  them. 

Under  these  circumstances,  conversation 
between  the  elders  is  not  easy,  nor  is  there 
much  of  it.  But  the  birds  in  the  thickets 
they  pass  make  talk  for  them ;  and  the 
leaves  fresh  escaped  from  their  sheaths, 
and  to  whom  the  wind  is  a  new  playfellow, 
rustle  their  pleasure  in  his  gambols  to  them, 
as  they  walk  along  beneath ;  and  across  the 
barrier  of  the  little  rosy  child,  their  hearts 
cry  out  to  each  other.  They  would  be  in 
heaven ;  but  that  Lily,  by  a  judicious  pull 
of  the  skirts,  brings  them  down  to  earth 
again. 

*  Why  do  you  never  come  to  Harborough 
now  ?'  inquires  she,  fixing  Talbot  with  the 
unescapable  vigilance  of  her  large  child- 
eyes  ;  *  you  used  to  be  always  coming. 
Would  not  you  like  to  come  ?  I  will  get 
mammy  to  ask  you.* 
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There  is  a  moment  of  silence.  For  a 
second  even  the  kind  finches  seem  cruelly 
still.     Then, 

*  What  are  you  holding  my  hand  so  tight 
for  ?'  asks  Franky  plaintively.  '  Why  have 
you  begun  to  squeeze  it  so  ?  You  hurt 
me  r 

*  I  asked  mammy  the  other  day/  pursues 
Miss  Harborough^  with  all  her  species' 
terrible  tenacity  of  an  idea  once  grasped, 
'  why  you  never  came  to  see  us  now,  and 
she  began  to  cry ;  and  when  I  asked  her 
what  she  was  crying  for,  she  boxed  my 
ears  :  she  never  boxes  Franky's  ears  !' 

This  remark  is  followed  by  another 
silence.  Peggy  is  apparently  looking 
straight  before  her  ;  but  yet  out  of  the  tail 
of  her  eye  she  manages  to  see  that  Talbot 
is  quite  beyond  speech.  She  must  come 
to  the  rescue. 

*  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  richly  de- 
served it/  says  she  in  a  voice  that,  despite 
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her  best  efforts,  is  not  steady.  *  Why  ? 
Oh,  I  do  not  know  why  !  because  you  did. 
There  !  run — run  away  like  a  good  child, 
and  open  the  gate  for  us.' 

Lily  complies,  and  Franky  races  after 
her. 

Talbot  draws  a  long  breath.  For  a  few 
moments,  at  all  events,  he  will  have  a 
respite  from  that  terrible  catechism.  But 
from  the  effects  of  it  he  cannot  at  once 
sufficiently  recover  to  pass  into  easy  speech. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  sight  of  the  little  Red 
House — the  house  that  has  been  built  into 
so  many  of  his  dreams — helps  to  make 
him  momentarily  dumb. 

It  is  a  differently  clad  Red  House  from 
what  it  was  when  last  he  looked  upon  it. 
The  Virginia  creeper  and  the  clematis  have 
laid  aside  their  purple  and  crimson  ardours  ; 
and  in  their  place  a  wistaria  is  hanging 
the  pale  droop  of  its  long  clusters.  Lilacs 
push  up   their  blossoms   against   its  case- 
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ments.  The  ineffable  sappy  green  of 
spring  everywhere  sets  and  embowers  it. 

He  gives  another  sigh,  a  long,  low  sigh 
of  happiness  this  time,  and  turning,  word- 
less at  first,  clasps  her  two  soft  hands — 
hands  no  longer  claimed  by  any  little  dim- 
pled imperative  fingers — in  his. 

She  leaves  them  peaceably  to  him  ;  but 
the  variations  of  her  colour  from  red  to 
white,  and  back  from  white  to  splendid  red, 
sufficiently  tell  him  that  though  she  is 
nearly  twenty-three  years  old,  to  her  a 
long  lover  s  look,  a  close  lover's  clasp,  are 
unfamiliar  things. 

His  heart  bounds  at  the  thought ;  but  at 
the  same  moment  is  pierced  by  an  arrow 
of  pain.  On  what  an  inequality  are  they 
meeting!  It  is  all  new  to  her;  while  to 
him !  Oh  that  he  had  but  God's  great 
gift  of  erasure!  that  he  could  sponge  out 
from  his  life  those  other  looks  and  clasps ! 
that  he  could  bring  to  her  such  eyes,  such 
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a  heart,  such  a  hand  as  she  is  bringing 
him  ! 

How,  save  through  his  own  giving  to 
her,  could  Lily  Harborough  have  had  the 
power  to  poison  these,  his  fairest  mo- 
ments ? 

*  Will  they  be  here  all  afternoon  ?*  he 
asks  under  his  breath. 

*  I  think  it  is  more  than  probable,'  she 
answers  in  the  same  key,  while  right  under 
his  eye,  over  her  cheeks,  the  lovely  carna- 
tions and  lilies  are  chasing  and  dispossessing 
each  other. 

It  is  part  of  his  punishment,  perhaps, 
that  across  his  mind,  as  he  looks,  there 
flashes  a  recollection  of  Betty's  paint ;  a 
comparison  that  he  hates,  and  that  yet  he 
cannot  avoid,  between  that  colour  and  this. 
Which  is  brightest  ? 

*  Could  not  you  send  them  away  ?' 

*  Lily  would  not  go,'  replies  Peggy,  with 
a   slight   shrug.     *And   as   for  him,  poor 
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little  fellow,  I  cannot  bear  to  be  unkind  to 
him,  when  he  is  only  just  out  of  the  jaws 
of  death.  Did  you  know  that  he  had  been 
at  death's  door  ?' 

*  Yes,  I  knew,'  he  answers  briefly. 

At  this  reply  there  comes,  or  at  least 
it  seems  to  him  that  there  comes,  a 
tiny  cloud  over  the  clear  blue  heaven 
of  her  eye ;  and  seeing  it,  he  hastens 
on : 

*  Is  there  no  place  where  we  can  escape 
from  them — where  we  can  be  by  our- 
selves ?  Oh,  Peggy,  Peggy !  do  you  think 
that  I  came  down  from  London  to  talk  to 
Lily  Harborough  ?' 

The  cloud  stirs  a  little,  but  does  not 
altogether  remove. 

'  Did  you  know  that  they  were  here  ?' 

*  I  !  of  course  not !     How  should  I  ?' 

A  passer-by  along  the  road,  throwing  in  a 
casual  glance  between  the  bars  of  the  gate, 
gives  her  a  pretext  for  sliding  her  hands 
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out  of  his.     It  strikes  him  that  she  is  over- 
ready  to  avail  herself  of  it. 

*  Do  they  ever  go  to  church  in  the  after- 
noon ?'  he  asks,  catching  at  this  last  straw. 

A  faint  ripple  of  amusement  steals  over 
her  lips. 

'  Never.' 

She  lifts  the  latch  of  the  door  as  she 
speaks,  and  through  the  aperture  the  sun 
pours  in,  making  a  royal  road  into  the  cool 
and  shaded  interior,  where  he  can  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  birds  setting  his  own  ladder 
aswing ;  of  the  Kabyle-pots  full  of  country 
posies  ;  of  the  familiar  worn  furniture  he 
had  grown  last  year  to  think  so  beautiful. 
He  follows  her  with  alacrity.  It  is  morally 
impossible  that  the  children  can  be  inside. 
He  is  standing  once  again  on  the  old 
Turkey  carpet.  Here  is  her  sandal-wood 
work-box,  among  whose  reels  he  has  seen 
Franky  ravaging.  Here  is  the  chair  whose 
leg  he  had  helped  to  mend.      Here  is  the 
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cottage  eight-day  clock,  with  the  good- 
humoured  moon-face,  which  they  had  all 
agreed  to  have  a  look  of  milady  peeping 
over  its  dial-plate.  Here  is  Mink,  civil 
and  smirking.      Here  is — herself! 

*  It  is  like  coming  home,'  he  says  softly. 
As  he  speaks,  a  slight  noise  behind  him 

makes  him  turn  his  head.  Can  it  be  Lily 
again  ?  Lily,  with  more  dreadful  questions, 
more  terrible  invitations  to  draw  out  of  her 
armoury  of  torments  ?  But  no !  it  is  not 
Lily ;  it  is  only  Prue.  Prue,  often  a  little 
out  of  sorts,  a  little  sorry  for  herself,  rising 
with  the  inevitable  poetry  -  book  in  her 
hand,  and  with  a  look  full  of  astonishment, 
from  her  oak  settle  by  the  fireside.  He 
had  forgotten  Prue's  existence. 

*  Mr.  Talbot !'  cries  she  ;  '  is  it  possible  ? 
I  heard  a  man's  voice;  I  could  not  imagine 
whose  it  could  be.  Are  you  staying  at  the 
Manor  ?  Is  milady  back  ?  Is  there  anyone 
else  there  ?    A  party  ?' 
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He  laughs  confusedly.  *  I  have  no  con- 
nection with  milady.' 

'  Are  you  at  the  Hartleys'  then  ?'  (a 
greatly  increased  eagerness) ;  '  do  you  know 
the  Hartleys  ?' 

'  I  have  not  that  honour.' 

*  At  the  Evanses'  ?  No  !  impossible  !  I 
cannot  imagine  anyone  in  their  right  mind 
staying  at  the  Evanses'.' 

'  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  in  my  right 
mind,  but  I  am  not  at  the  Evanses'.' 

*  Where  can  you  be  then  ?' 

'  I  am  at  the  Roupell  Arms.' 

*  The  little  inn  in  the  village  ?  Not 
really  ?' 

He  makes  an  affirmative  sign.  Surely, 
if  the  girl  is  not  a  perfect  fool,  she  will 
understand,  she  will  efface  herself,  she  will 
take  herself  off,  and  leave  them  to  them- 
selves, as  Peggy  has  so  often  left  her  and 
her  Freddy  to  themselves.  But  to  a  person 
whose  whole  being  is  habitually  permeated 
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by  one  idea,  other  ideas  are  slow  in  pene- 
trating. Prue  has  not  the  least  intention 
of  effacing  herself  Her  curiosity — always, 
save  on  one  theme,  a  languid  emotion — 
satisfied;  she  prepares  to  replace  herself 
on  her  settle. 

'  The  Roupell  Arms!'  repeats  she;  'what 
a  funny  idea !  I  never  heard  of  anyone 
staying  at  the  Roupell  Arms ;  I  am  afraid 
you  will  be  very  uncomfortable.  Peggy, 
would  you  mind  covering  me  again  with 
this  shawl  ?  I  do  not  know  what  anyone 
else  feels,  but  I  feel  chilly.' 

It  is  clear  that  to  no  member  of  her 
household  has  it  ever  occurred  to  efface 
herself  for  Peggy.  Presently  the  luncheon- 
bell  rings,  and  the  children  come  bouncing 
in,  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  dining  with- 
out pinafores,  and  the  consequent  oppor- 
tunity for  beslobbering  their  best  clothes. 
Talbot's  chance  of  a  tete-a-tite  seems  to 
be  retreating  into  a  distance  to  which  his 
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eye  cannot  follow  it.  But  at  least  his  eye 
can  follow  her,  as  she  tries  to  coax  Prue's 
sickly  palate,  as  she  cuts  up.  Franky's 
dinner.  Into  this  last  occupation  Lily 
manages  to  introduce  a  slight  element  of 
awkwardness. 

'  When  I  was  little,  John  Talbot  used  to 
cut  up  my  dinner  sometimes/  says  she 
narratively — '  sometimes  he  cut  it  up,  and 
sometimes  mammy  did  ;  but  before  I  was 
as  old  as  Franky,  I  could  cut  it  myself 

*  You  are  a  very  wonderful  little  girl,' 
says  Talbot  angrily,  losing  his  temper  at 
the  consciousness  that  he  is  reddening, 
'  we  all  know  that ;  but  suppose  that  we  do 
not  hear  any  more  about  you  just  at 
present.' 

After  luncheon,  they  are  all  dragged  out 
by  the  children  to  see  the  wonders  of 
the  stable-yard.  It  is  true  that  the  hay-loft 
kittens  have,  to  Franky's  surprise,  expanded 
into  sad   and    sober   cats  ;    but    this    not 
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wholly  unexpected  metamorphosis  has  not 
found  Alfred  unprepared.  He  has  brought 
instead,  out  of  his  treasure,  ferrets  new  and 
old ;  and  to  see  these  interesting  animals 
lift  their  pale  noses  and  hands,  and  their 
red  topaz  eyes  out  of  their  box,  Talbot 
has  again  indefinitely  to  defer  the  posses- 
sion of  his  love's  sole  company.  Franky 
is  warmly  clasping  his  hand,  and  Lily  is 
hanging  heavily  on  Margaret's  arm. 

*  How  red  Alfred's  ears  are  !'  says  she, 
in  a  stage  aside  ;  '  and  how  they  stick 
out !' 

Alfred  becomes  purple. 

*  Lily,'  cries  Peggy  reprovingly,  *  how 
can  you  be  so  rude  }  You  ought  never  to 
make  personal  remarks.' 

Lily  tosses  her  head  and  giggles,  and 
Franky  giggles  too,  simply  because  he  has 
a  faint  delighted  sense  that  he  ought  not. 
There  is  an  atmosphere  of  rising  naughti- 
ness   about    them    both.      Oh    that    they 
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would  but  commit  some  sin  big  enough  to 
justify  their  being  sent  to  bed,  or  packed 
ofif  home  in  charge  of  Sarah  !  But  no. 
They  are  wily  enough  to  keep  on  the 
hither  side  of  any  great  iniquity.  They 
are  just  naughty  enough  to  prevent  atten- 
tion from  being  ever  for  more  than  a 
moment  withdrawn  from  them  ;  but  they 
avoid  incurring  any  guilt  so  great  as  to  call 
down  special  vengeance  on  their  heads. 

Prue  has  long  ago  sauntered  back  to  the 
settle  and  her  rhyme-book.  But  for  these 
imps  he  w^ould  have  Peggy  all  to  himself. 
He  has  several  times  begun  eager  speeches 
to  her,  which  have  met  with  interruptions 
such  as  these :  *  Do  you  think  that  they 
can  have  fallen  into  the  swill-tub  ?'  '  What 
can  they  be  doing  to  the  parrot  to  make 
him  swear  so  dreadfully  ?'  *  They  will  pull 
out  poor  Minky's  tail !' 

By  the  end  of  an  hour,  Talbot,  genuine 
Qhild-lover  as  he  is,  is  beginning  to  feel 
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leniently  towards  Herod  the  Great.  How- 
ever, the  French  proverb  says  that  every- 
thing comes  to  him  who  knows  how  to 
wait.  It  may  be  true,  though  some  have 
to  carry  their  waiting  into  the  dark  grave 
with  them.  Talbot  has  not  to  carry  his 
quite  so  far.  Just  in  time  to  save  him 
from  such  an  outrage  to  chivalry  as  would 
be  implied  by  boxing  Miss  Harborough's 
ears,  appear  upon  the  scene,  though  late, 
yet  better  than  never — gods  out  of  the 
machine — the  Harborough  nurses.  They 
sweep  off  both  culprits,  despite  their 
earnest  and  sincerely  believed-in  assevera- 
tions that  Miss  Lambton  wants  them  to 
stay  all  day.  Franky,  indeed,  is  borne 
away  dissolved  in  bitter  tears  at  being  torn 
from  the  friends  who,  as  he  honestly  thinks, 
have  been  so  thoroughly  enjoying  his 
society.  Franky  s  naughtiness  is  of  a 
wholly  imitative  character ;  but  his  little 
warm  heart  is  his  own. 
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Lily,  on  the  other  hand,  trips  away  with 
her  head  up,  having  poured  one  last  stage 
whisper  into  Peggy's  ear  :  *  Would  it  be  a 
personal  remark  if  I  were  to  tell  John 
Talbot  that  I  think  him  handsome  ?' 

The  object  of  this  flattering  inquiry 
watches  the  maker  of  it  with  a  poignant 
anxiety,  until  she,  her  brother,  and  her 
attendants  have  turned  the  corner,  and  are 
really  and  entirely  out  of  sight.  Then  he 
heaves  a  sigh  of  profound  relief. 

'  At  last !'  he  says,  sweeping  a  look 
round  the  horizon. 

It  is  quite  clear.  There  is  not  a  living 
soul  in  sight.  Being  Sunday,  not  even 
Jacob.  Everything  comes  to  him  who 
knows  how  to  wait.  He  has  known  how 
to  wait,  and  now  his  moment  has  come. 

'  Let  us  sit  under  the  Judas-tree,'  he 
says,  and  she  acquiescing  passively,  they 
turn  their  steps  thither. 

But  before  they  have  gone  three  yards. 
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there  is  a  light  foot  on  the  turf  behind 
them.  Prue  has  fled  across  the  sward 
from  the  open  window-door,  and  is  whis- 
pering something  in  Peggy's  ear.  Almost 
before  he  has  had  time  to  feel  aghast  at 
this  new  interruption,  she  has  fled  back 
again.  He  looks  after  her  with  an  irri- 
tated inquiry,  born  of  his  long  tantalization. 

'  Well,  what  is  it  now  ?'  he  asks  angrily  ; 
*  anything  fresh  that  you  are  to  do  or  leave 
undone  ?' 

Peggy  reddens. 

*  It  was  only  that  she  asked  us  not  to  sit 
under  the  Judas-tree  ;  she  cannot  bear 
anyone  to  sit  there — anyone  else.' 

*  Anyone  else  !'  he  repeats,  his  brief  and 
surface  wrath  dying  away  into  a  smile  of 
passionate  happiness  ;  '  any  other  lovers, 
you  mean.  You  may  blink  the  word, 
Peggy  ;  but  you  cannot  blink  the  thing : 
we  are  lovers.' 

Peggy  does   not  answer.     She  has  sat 
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down  on  a  seat,  above  which  a  great  old 
thorn  is  just  breaking  into  a  foam  of 
blossom.  She  has  taken  up  this  position 
in  all  unconsciousness  of  the  advantages  it 
presents,  but  of  which  Talbot^s  eager  eye 
has  instant  cognizance.  The  thorn,  now 
thick  with  flowers,  effectually  masks  all 
sitters  on  that  seat  from  the  view  of  any 
eyes  darted  at  them  from  the  house,  the 
only  point  whence  observation  need  be 
dreaded  ;  for  what  lover  minds  the  robin's 
round  bright  eye,  or  the  chaffinch's  sur- 
veillance ? 

'  We  are  lovers !'  he  repeats,  sitting  down 
resolutely  beside  her. 

The  thorn,  leaning  as  old  trees  will, 
projects  so  far  beyond  their  heads  as  to 
make  a  natural  arbour  for  them,  and  tosses 
down  now  and  again  whiffs  of  its  pungent 
perfume,  which  some  strange  persons  affect 
to  dislike. 

'  Are  we  ?'  she  says,  the  words  travel- 
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ling  softly  out  on  a  long  sigh.  '  You  will 
think  me  very  stupid  ' — the  red  rose  of 
Lancaster  for  the  moment  chasing  her  pale 
sister  of  York  out  of  her  face — '  but,  old 
as  I  am — twenty-three  next  birthday — I 
do  not  know  what  love — that  kind  of  love 
— feels  like.  I — I — have  never  had  any 
opportunity  of  knowing.' 

He  stares  at  her  in  an  enraptured 
astonishment.  For  such  a  confession  as 
this,  his  apprenticeship  to  Betty  has  cer- 
tainly not  prepared  him.  Can  it  be  con- 
ceivable that  he  is  the  first — the  very  first 
— to  reap  the  flowers  of  this  fairest  field  ? 

*  Do  you  mean  to  say,'  he  inquires, 
almost  with  incredulity,  *  that  you  have 
never  given  back  one  small  grain  of  love 
to  any  one  of  the  many  men  who  must 
have  showered  it  upon  you  ?' 

*  But  they  have  not/  returns  she,  a  slight 
humorous  smile  pushing  its  way  through 
her  blushes.     '  You  are  determined  that  I 
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have  had  so  many  lovers,  and  I  have  had 
scarcely  any.  Two  or  three  people  have 
wanted  to  marry  me — not  many.  Oh,  not 
at  all  many!  You  could  count  them  on 
one  hand,  with  several  fingers  to  spare ; 
and  I  do  not  think  that  they  loved  me. 
They  did  not  give  me  that  impression. 
They  thought  I  should  be  a  useful  wife, 
strong  and  active  ;  but  love — love — love,* 
repeating  the  word  dreamily — 'no,*  shaking 
her  head.  '  There  are  not  many  women  of 
twenty- three  who  can  say  so,  I  suppose  ; 
and  I  see  that  you  have  a  difficulty  in 
believing  me ;  but  love  has  never  come 
near  me.' 

*  And  are  you  resolved  that  it  never 
shall  ?'  he  asks,  under  his  breath. 

She  pauses  a  moment  before  answering, 
while  her  eyes  escape  from  the  tyranny  of 
his,  and  fix  themselves  on  a  row  of  tulips, 
rearing  their  striped  and  colour-splashed 
cups  upon  their  strong,  straight  stalks,  in 
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the  border  before  her.  With  the  potent 
light  smiting  through  them,  they  look  as  if 
they  were  cut  out  of  some  hard  precious 
stone — sardonyx,  or  beryl,  or  bdellium — 
goblets  to  be  filled  with  fairy  wine  at  the 
feast  of  some  mage-king. 

'  I  do  not  know,'  she  says,  with  her  lips 
trembling ;  '  I  am  not  sure.  When  I  see 
Prue — when  I  know  that  it  has  brought  all 
the  pain  she  has  suffered — and  she  has 
suffered  a  good  deal — more  than  you 
would  think,  to  look  at  her,  that  she  could 
bear — into  her  life — my  one  prayer  is  to 
keep  clear  of  it ;  and  yet — and  yet ' — with 
a  yearning  in  her  voice — *one  would  not 
like  to  die  having  quite  missed  it.  Oh, 
tell  me ' — with  a  change  in  her  tone  to  one 
of  compelling  entreaty,  bringing  back  the 
eyes  but  now  so  sedulously  averted  from 
him,  and  plunging  them  into  his  under  the 
shade  of  the  hawthorn  bough — ^  were  you 
really  speaking  truth  when  you  said  you 
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had  come  down  from  London  only  to  see 
me  ?      Are    you   quite    sure — quite — that 
that  was  your  real  motive  ?' 
^  Quite.' 

*  Nobody  would  believe  it/  she  says, 
with  a  sort  of  wonder  in  her  voice ; 
*  nobody  thinks  so.  They  all ' — faltering  a 
little — '  they  all  think  something  quite 
different.' 

*  What  does  it  matter  what  they  think  ?* 
he  cries  hotly,  the  colour  which  unluckily 
is  equally  the  livery  of  brazen  guilt  and 
oppressed  innocence  again  mantling  his 
face.  '  What  have  we  to  do  with  their 
blatant  suppositions  ?  Are  you  going  to 
let  ^Aem  come  between  us  ?' 

'  You  will  think  me  very  suspicious/  she 
says  tremulously — '  very  hard  to  be  con- 
vinced of  what  most  women  would  find 
it  easy  enough  to  believe — but — but — 
I  care  for  very  few  people,'  she  goes  on, 
beginning  a  fresh  sentence  without  finish- 
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ing  the  former  one  ;  '  but  when  I  do  care, 
I  care  very  badly.  Do  not  be  angry  with 
me  if  I  say  that  I  have  a  sort  of  dread  of 
caring  very  badly  about  you.'  If  he  had 
had  his  will,  the  conclusion  of  that  sentence 
would  have  found  her  in  his  arms ;  but  she 
holds  herself  gently  aloof.  '  If  I  once  let 
myself  love  you,'  she  says,  the  tears  steal- 
ing afresh  into  her  eyes,  *  I  know  that  I 
could  never  unlove  you  again — never 
while  I  lived,  try  as  I  might ;  and  if  after- 
wards I  found  out ' 

*  Found  out  what  ?'  breathlessly. 

*  You  know,'  she  goes  on,  trying  to 
speak  firmly — '  I  am  sure  you  must  know 
— that  when  first  I  saw  you,  I  had  heard 
nothing  but  what  w^as  bad  of  you.  That 
was  my  only  excuse  for  the  way  in  which 
I  behaved  to  you.  I  had  heard  things 
about  you — no ;  do  not  be  afraid/  a 
writhing  motion  on  his  part  conveying  to 
her  what  her  words  are  making  him  suffer. 
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*  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  whether  they 
were  true.  I  have  no  business  with  your 
past ;  but  what  I  musl  ask  you — what  I 
shall  never  have  any  peace  until  I  have 
asked  you,'  her  agitation  deepening — *  is 
whether  if  people  said  them  now  they 
would  still  be  true  ?' 

There  is  a  moment's  stillness  before  he 
answers — a  moment  long  enough  for  the 
hawthorn's  perfume  to  be  for  ever  after 
wedded  in  her  memory  to  that  pregnant 
pause.  It  is  almost  in  a  whisper  that  she 
has  put  he'r  question,  and  it  is  quite  in  a 
whisper  that  his  answer  comes  : 

*  If  they  would  be  true,  should  I  be 
here  now,  Peggy  ?' 

She  heaves  a  deep,  long  sigh,  as  one  off 
whose  heart  a  great  stone's  weight  had 
rolled ;  and  the  over-brimming  drops  roll 
soft  and  hot  over  her  cheeks. 

'  And  will  they  never  be  true  again  T 
she  asks,  still  under  her  breath  ;  '  are  you 
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sure — quite  sure  of  it  ?  I  will  believe  you 
if  you  tell  me  so.  Oh,  I  wani  to  believe 
you  !  Dog  with  a  bad  name  as  you  are,' 
breaking  into  an  unsteady  laugh — *  angry 
as  I  was  at  being  sent  in  to  dinner  with 
you — I  wan^  to  believe  you.' 

The  south  wind  brings  a  jangle  of  far 
church  bells  to  their  ears ;  outside  their 
arbour  a  starling  sits  on  a  tree  with  its 
nose  in  the  air,  saying  odd,  short,  harsh 
things  ;  and  upon  this  homely  music  the 
souls  of  Talbot  and  Peggy  on  Whit 
Sunday  float  together  into  love's  heaven. 


CHAPTER  XL 

'  We'll  lose  ourselves  in  Venus'  Groves  of  Mirtle, 
When  every  little  bird  shall  be  a  Cupid, 
And  sing  of  Love  and  Youth ;  each  wind  that  blows 
And  curls  the  velvet  leaves  shall  breathe  Delights, 
The  wanton  springs  shall  call  us  to  their  Banks, 
And  on  the  perfum'd  Flowers  we'll  feast  our  Senses ; 
Yet  we'll  walk  by,  untainted  of  their  Pleasures, 
And,  as  they  were  pure  Temples,  we'll  talk  in  them.' 

THE  shadows  have  put  on  their  even- 
ing length.  Even  Minky,  as  he 
stands  with  his  little  face  pushed  through 
the  bars  of  his  gate,  barking  at  the  servants 
as  they  return  from  church — a  mere  civility 
on  his  part,  an  asking  them,  as  it  were, 
how  they  enjoyed  the  sermon — boasts  one 
that  would  not  disgrace  a  greyhound  or  a 
giraffe. 
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*  Are  you  there,  Prue  ?'  softly  asks  a 
voice,  coming  out  of  the  darkening  green 
world  outside  ;  coming  with  an  atmosphere 
of  freshness,  of  dew,  of  hawthorn,  into  the 
little  hall,  and  peering  toward  the  fireside- 
settle,  which,  both  from  the  waning  light 
and  its  own  position,  hints  but  dimly  that 
it  has  an  occupant.     *  Are  you  asleep  ?' 

*  I  do  not  know,'  replies  a  disconsolate 
small  treble.  ^  I  tried  to  go  to  sleep,  to 
get  over  some  of  the  time.  Oh  dear,  what 
a  long  Sunday  it  has  been  !  Is  he  gone  ?' 
struggling  up  into  a  sitting  posture  out  of 
her  enveloping  shawls. 

'  Yes.' 

'  And  you  did  not  sit  under  our  tree  ?' 

'  No.' 

'  How  laconic  you  are  T  cries  Prue  fret- 
fully ;  *  and  I  have  not  exchanged  words 
with  a  creature  since  luncheon.  Do  come 
here  ;  turn  your  face  to  the  light.  What 
have  you   and    Mr.    Talbot  been   talking 
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of  for  the  last  four  hours  ?  John  Talbot, 
as  those  horrid  children  call  him.  I  think 
it  is  so  impertinent  of  them ;  but  I  suppose 
their  mother  taught  them/ 

A  slight  contraction  passes  over  the 
radiant,  dewy  face,  so  docilely  turned 
towards  the  western  shining. 

*  Peggy !'  cries  the  younger  girl  in  an 
altered  tone,  forgetting  her  invalidhood, 
and  springing  off  the  settle  ;  '  how  odd  you 
look !  You  do  not  mean  to  say — is  it 
possible  ?  You  do  not  suppose  that  I  do 
not  see — that  you  can  hide  anything  from 
me  r 

*  There  is  nothing  that  I  want  to  hide,' 
replies  Peggy  with  dignity,  though  the 
blood  careers  under  the  pure  skin  to  cheek, 
and  brow,  and  lily  throat ;  then,  with  a 
sudden  change  of  tone  to  utmost  tender 
deprecation,  '  Oh,  Prue,  you  do  not  mind.^ 
You  are  not  vexed  ?  It  will  not  make  any 
difference  to  you !' 
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Prue  is  silent. 

^  It  will  make  no  difiference  to  you,' 
repeats  Peggy,  rather  faltering  at  the  total 
dumbness  in  which  her  tidings  are  re- 
ceived. *  Of  course  you  will  go  on 
living  with  me  just  as  you  have  always 
done/ 

For  all  answer,  Prue  bursts  into  a 
passion  of  tears. 

*  Oh,  do  not  say  so  !'  she  cries  vehe- 
mently. '  You  talk  as  if  I  never  were 
going  to  have  a  home  of  my  own  !  Oh,  it 
would  be  too  cruel,  too  cruel !' 

Her  sobs  arrest  her  utterance.  She  has 
collapsed  upon  the  settle,  and  sits  there  a 
disconsolate  heap,  with  its  hands  over  its 
face.  Peggy  stands  beside  her  ;  a  sudden 
coldness  slackening  the  pulsations  of  her 
leaping  heart. 

'  You  will  not  care  any  longer  about  him 
and  me,'  pursues  Prue  weepingly.  '  You 
will  have  your  own  affairs  to  think  of.    Oh, 
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I  never  thought  that  I  should  have  to  give 
up  you.  It  was  the  last  thing  that  ever 
would  have  entered  my  head.  Whatever 
happened,  I  always  counted  upon  having 
you  to  fall  back  upon  !' 

The  dusk  is  deepening.  Peggy  still 
stands  motionless  and  rigid. 

*  I  know  that  I  am  not  taking  it  well/ 
pursues  Prue  a  minute  later,  dropping  the 
fingers  wetted  with  her  trickling  tears,  and 
wiping  her  eyes ;  while  her  breath  still 
comes  unevenly,  interrupted  by  sobs.  *  I 
know  that  I  ought  to  pretend  to  be  glad  ; 
but  it  is  so  sudden,  such  a  surprise — he  is 
such  a  stranger!' 

The  cold  hand  at  Peggy's  heart  seems 
to  intensify  its  chill.  Is  there  not  some 
truth  in  her  sister  s  words  ?  Is  not  he 
indeed  a  stranger  ?  Has  not  she  been  too 
hasty  in  snatching  at  the  great  boon  of 
love  that  has  been  suddenly  held  out  to 
her — she,    whose    life    has    not    hitherto 
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been  furnished  with  over-much  of  love's 
sweetness  ? 

'  I  know  that  you  must  think  me  very- 
selfish/  continues  the  younger  girl,  still 
with  that  running  commentary  of  sobs.  *  I 
a7n  selfish,  though  he  says  that  I  am  not — - 
that  he  never  knew  anyone  who  had  such 
an  instinct  of  self-abnegation  ;  but  then 
he  always  sees  the  best  side  of  people. 
Yes,  I  am  selfish ;  but  I  will  try  to  be 
glad  by-and-by — only,'  with  a  redouble- 
ment  of  weeping,  *  do  not  expect  it  of  me 
to-night.' 

And,  with  this  not  excessive  measure  of 
congratulation,  poor  Peggy  has  to  be  con- 
tent, on  the  night  of  her  betrothal.  She 
goes  to  bed  with  the  cold  hand  still  at 
her  heart ;  but  in  the  morning  it  has  gone. 
Who  can  have  a  cold  hand  still  at  her 
heart  when  she  wakes  at  early  morning  at 
lilac-tide,  to  find  a  little  round  wren,  with 
tiny  tail  set  on  perfectly  upright,  singing 
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to  her  from  a  swaying  bough  outside  her 
casement,  with  a  voice  big  enough  for  an 
ostrich,  and  to  know  that  a  lover  is  only- 
waiting  for  the  sun  to  be  well  above  the 
meadows,  to  lift  the  latch  of  her  garden- 
gate. 

Before  the  dew  is  off  the  grass  they 
have  met.  It  is  presumable  that  famili- 
arity with  her  new  position  will  come  in 
time  to  Peggy ;  but  for  the  present  she 
cannot  get  over  the  extraordinariness  of 
being — instead  of  anxiously  watching  for 
some  one  else's  tardy  lover — going  to  meet 
her  own.  And  when  they  have  met  and 
greeted,  the  incredulity,  instead  of  lessen- 
ing, deepens.  Is  it  conceivable  that  it 
can  be  her  whom  anyone  is  so  extrava- 
gantly glad  to  see  ?  All  through  the  day 
— all  through  several  after-days — the  misty 
feeling  lingers  that  there  must  be  some 
mistake ;  that  it  must  be  some  one  else ; 
that   it   cannot   be   the  workaday   Peggy, 
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whom  she  has  always  known,  who  is  being 
thus  unbelievably  set  on  high  and  done 
obeisance  to. 

'  Have  you  told  Prue  ?'  asks  Talbot, 
when  he  has  enough  got  over  the  ecstasy 
of  that  new  morning  meeting,  to  speak 
connectedly. 

^Yes.' 

*  And  what  did  she  say  ?' 
Margaret  hesitates  a  moment. 

*  She — she  was  very  much  upset.' 

'  Upset !'  repeats  Talbot,  his  tone 
evidencing  the  revulsion  of  feeling  of  one 
who  had  imagined  that  all  Creation  must 
be  rejoicing  with  him.  *  What  was  there 
in  it  to  upset  her  T 

*  She  said  it  was  such  a  surprise ;  she 
was  not  at  all  prepared  for  it.  In  that,' 
blushing,  *she  was  like  me.' 

He  is  silent.  It  is  a  mere  speck  in  his 
heaven ;  but  he  would  have  liked  Prue  to 
have  been  glad  too. 
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*  She  said  that  you  are  such  a  stranger/ 
continues  Peggy,  looking  half-shyly  up  at 
him,  with  a  sort  of  light  veil  of  trouble 
over  her  limpid  eyes.  *  When  I  come  to 
think  of  it,  so  you  are  ;  if  it  were  not,' 
laughing  a  little,  '  that  I  am  always  hearing 
the  children  call  you  by  it,  I  should  not 
even  know  what  your  Christian  name 
was/ 

'  A  stranger !'  repeats  Talbot,  in  a  rather 
dashed  voice. 

*  Never  mind ;  you  will  not  be  a 
stranger  long/  returns  Peggy,  laughing. 
*  She  will  soon  grow  used  to  you ;  and 
so '  (again  with  that  flitting  blush) — '  and 
so  shall  I.  You  must  tell  me  all  about 
yourself,'  she  goes  on,  a  few  moments 
later,  when,  in  order  to  escape  from  the 
aggressive  din  that  Jacob  is  making  with 
the  mowing-machine,  as  if  to  assert  his 
exclusive  right  to  that  engine,  they  have 
passed  beyond  the  garden  bounds  into  the 
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green  sea  of  the  adjoining  park.  '  You 
must  begin  at  the  very  beginning ;  you 
must  tell  me  all.' 

Is  it  his  fancy  that  she  lays  a  slight 
but  perceptible  emphasis  on  that  con- 
cluding word,  which  insists  on  the  entirety 
of  his  confession.  Whether  it  be  so,  or 
that  the  stress  exists  only  in  his  own 
imagination,  he  winces.  They  have  sat 
down  under  a  horse-chestnut  tree,  whose 
hundreds  of  blossom-pyramids  point  like 
altar  tapers  to  the  fleckless  sky ;  at  their 
feet  the  bracken,  so  tardy  to  come,  so  in 
haste  to  go,  is  beginning  to  spring  and 
straighten  its  creases.  Far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  the  park's  green  dips  and  rises 
are  flushed  with  the  rose  and  cream  of 
flowering  thorn-bushes. 

'  Will  you  ?'  with  a  soft  persistency. 

*  Of  course  I  will,'  replies  Talbot ;  *only,' 
with  a  laugh  that  does  not  ring  quite 
naturally,  '  you  do  not  know  what  you  are 
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bringing  upon  yourself.  Well,  where  am  I 
to  begin  ?     At  the  very  beginning  ?' 

*At  the  very  beginning,'  repeats  she, 
with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction,  settling  herself 
more  comfortably  with  her  back  against 
the  tree-trunk  to  listen.  *  Tell  me  where 
you  were  born,  and,'  laughing,  *what  sort 
of  a  baby  you  were.' 

And  so  he  begins  at  the  very  begin- 
ning ;  and  for  a  while  goes  on  glibly 
enough. 

There  are  worse  occupations  for  a 
summers  morning  than  to  sit  on  juicy 
May  grass,  with  the  woman  you  love 
beside  you  ;  and  to  read  in  the  variations 
of  her  rapt  blue  eyes  her  divine  com- 
passion for  you.  For  the  you,  the  inno- 
cent distant  you  of  six,  who  had  the 
whooping-cough  so  badly ;  her  elate  pride 
in  the  scarcely  less  distant  you  of  sixteen, 
carrying  home  your  school-prizes  to  your 
mother ;    her   tearful    sympathy   with    the 
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nearer  you — the  you  who  still  ache  at  the 
memory  of  the  loss  you  sustained  when 
full  manhood  had  given  you  your  utmost 
capacity  for  feeling  it.  Up  to  the  date  of 
his  sister's  death  he  goes  on  swimmingly ; 
but  with  that  date  there  coincides,  or 
almost  coincides,  another.  It  was  during 
the  physical  collapse  that  followed  that 
crushing  blow  that  Betty,  with  her  basket 
of  red  roses,  had  first  come  tripping  into 
his  life.     He  stops  abruptly. 

'  Well  i^'  she  says  expectantly,  looking 
towards  him,  and  wiping  the  sympathetic 
tears  from  her  soft  eyes. 

'  Well !'  he  repeats,  with  an  uneasy 
laugh.  '  Have  not  I  dosed  you  with 
myself  enough  for  one  morning  ?  I — I 
think  that  is  about  all' 

'  But  that  was  more  than  five — nearly 
six  years  ago/  objects  she. 

*  Nearly  six  years  ago,'  he  echoes,  in  a 
tone  of  almost  astonishment ;  '  so  it  was. 
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But — but,  as  I  need  not  tell  you,  the  im- 
portance of  time  is  not  measured  by  its 
length ;  there  are  moments  that  bring  an 
empire,  and  there  are  years  that  bring 
nothing,  or  less  than  nothing.' 

*  They  cannot  have  brought  nothing^ 
replies  she,  her  luminous  eyes,  in  whose 
pupils  he  can  see  himself  mirrored  in  little, 
still  interrogating  his ;  '  they  must  have 
brought  so7nething,  good  or  bad  ;  they 
must  have  brought  something.' 

^You  know  that  there  has  been  no 
change  of  Ministry  since  then,'  he  goes 
on,  speaking  rather  fast,  and  wincing 
under  the  steadiness  of  her  look.     '  I  have 

been  's  secretary  ever  since — a  mere 

machine,  a  scribbling  machine ;  and  you 
know  that  machines  have  no  history.' 

She  is  silent,  and  her  eyes  leave  his  face, 
as  if  it  were  useless  any  longer  to  explore 
it.  She  presses  him  no  further.  It  would 
be  both  ungenerous  and  bootless  to  urge 
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him  to  a  confession  which  he  would  never 
make,  and  in  the  effort  to  evade  which  he 
would  writhe,  as  he  is  doing  now.  Her 
breast  heaves  in  a  long  slow  sigh.  There 
is  nothing  for  it.  She  must  submit  to  the 
fact  of  the  existence  for  ever,  for  as  long 
as  her  own  and  his  being  last,  of  that  five 
years'  abyss  between  them  ;  an  abyss  which, 
though  she  may  skirt  it  round,  or  lightly 
overskim  it,  will  none  the  less  ever,  ever 
be  there. 

There  is  one  subject  that,  in  their 
moments  of  closest  confidence,  must  ever 
be  tabooed  to  them ;  one  tract  of  time 
across  which,  indeed,  they  may  stretch 
their  hands,  but  which  their  feet  can  never 
together  tread  ;  one  five  years  out  of  the 
life  of  him  who  should  be  wholly  hers, 
locked  away  from  her  to  all  eternity. 
Her  hand  has  fallen  absently  to  fondling 
Minky's  poor  little  grey  head,  no  bigger 
than  a  rabbit's.     Minky,  who  has  followed 
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them  to  their  love-retreat,  and  has  now- 
come  simperingly  to  offer  them  his  Httle 
cut-and-dried  remarks  upon  the  fine  day. 

Talbot's  eye  jealously  follows  that  long 
hand  in  its  stroking  movement.  He  would 
like  to  take  it,  and  lay  its  palm  across  his 
hot  lips.  Why  should  not  he  ?  It  is  his. 
But  that  five  years'  gulf  prevents  him.  A 
little  milky  blossom  with  its  tiny  stain  of 
red,  wind-loosened,  has  floated  down  from 
the  horse-chestnut  tree,  and  now  rests 
upon  her  hair.  He  would  like  to  brush  it 
off  with  a  kiss.  Why  should  not  he  ? 
Whose  but  his  is  now  all  that  blonde 
hair?  But  again  the  gulf  stretches  be- 
tween them. 

The  sun,  steadily  soaring  zenithwards, 
sends  a  warm  dart  through  their  tree, 
w^hich,  thick-roofed  as  it  is,  is  not  proof 
against  the  vigour  of  his  May  strength. 
The  deer  gather  for  shade  under  the 
young -leaved    oaks.      The    whole    earth 
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Simmers  in  the  vivifying  heat,  and  yet 
they  both  Hghtly  shiver.  Upon  Talbot 
there  Hes  a  horrible  fancy,  as  of  Betty 
sitting  between  them.  It  seems  to  him  as 
though,  if  he  stretched  out  his  arm  to  en- 
fold his  new  love,  it  would  instead  enwrap 
his  old  one.  Is  there  no  spell  by  which 
he  can  exorcise  this  persistent  vision  ? 
Will  it  always  be  between  them  }  He  is 
still  putting  this  bitter  question  to  himself, 
when  Peggy  speaks  : 

'Well,'  she  says,  stifling  the  end  of  a 
sigh,  and  without  any  trace  of  resentment 
in  her  tone,  '  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you  for  having  told  me  all  that  you  have. 
I  know  that  you  are  not  fond  of  talking  of 
yourself,  and  if — if — the  carnation  mount- 
ing even  to  her  forehead — '  there  is  any- 
thing in  your  life  that  you  had  rather  not 
tell  me,  why  we — we  will  let  it  alone ;  we 
— we  will  not  think  of  it  any  more.' 

Perhaps    her   words    may   contain    the 
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spell  he  has  been  praying  for ;  since,  in  a 
moment,  the  Betty  phantom  has  vanished, 
and  his  new  sweetheart  lies,  live  and  real, 
in  his  arms. 

*At  all  events,'  she  whispers,  *I  can 
contradict  Prue,  next  time  that  she  says 
you  are  such  a  perfect  stranger/ 

She  smiles  as  she  speaks.  How  lovely 
her  smile  is,  when  he  sees  it  as  close  as  he 
is  doing  now!  It  is  not  perhaps  quite  so 
radiant  as  the  one  with  which  she  miet 
him  at  the  gate — but  her  eyes !  He  lets 
himself  drown — drown  in  those  heavenly 
blue  lakes.  Why  should  he  ever  come  to 
the  surface  again  ? 

'  There  they  are,  Franky !'  cries  a 
piercing  little  voice,  cutting  the  summer 
air  from  a  few  hundred  yards'  distance, 
'  under  that  horse-chestnut  tree  ;  how  close 
together  they  are  sitting  !' 

Another  minute  has  brought  the  owner 
of  the  voice,  and  of  another  voice  more 
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lisping  and  less  shrill,  up  to  their  eagerly- 
sought,  if  not  quite  so  eagerly  seeking, 
friends. 

'You  are  not  sitting  so  close  together 
as  you  were/  chirps  Franky  innocently. 
*  Mammy  used ' 

*  What  do  you  want  ?  What  have  you 
come  for  ?'  asks  Talbot,  in  a  voice  a  good 
deal  rougher  than  his  little  protdgSs  are  apt 
to  hear  from  him,  and  breaking  into  the 
middle  of  a  sentence,  whose  close  he  can 
only  horrifiedly  conjecture,  before  more 
than  its  two  initial  words  have  had  time  to 
leave  its  small  speaker's  lips. 

At  the  extreme  and  unusual  want  of 
welcome  in  his  tone,  both  children  stand 
for  a  moment  silenced.  Then  Lily,  with 
an  offended  hoist  of  her  shoulders,  turns 
pointedly  to  Margaret. 

'  Nanny  says  that  my  tongue  is  white,' 
cries  she ;  *  she  is  always  telling  me  so.  I 
came  to  ask  you  ;  I  thought  that  you  would 
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not  mind  telling  me,'  with  an  insinuating 
air,  *if  it  really  is.' 

^  And  is  not  mine  white  too  ?'  inquires 
Franky  eagerly,  and  in  a  minute  both  red 
tongues  are  protruded  for  inspection ;  and 
Talbot  bursts,  against  his  will,  into  a  vexed 
laugh. 

It  is  not  always,  indeed,  to  have  their 
tongues  looked  at ;  but  during  the  ensuing 
days  of  his  courtship  Talbot  finds  that  he 
must  hold  himself  in  continual  readiness 
against  onslaughts  in  unexpected  directions 
from  Miss  and  Master  Harborough,  who, 
finding  the  little  Red  House  more  amus- 
ing than  the  empty  Manor,  and  being 
troubled  with  no  doubts  as  to  their  ac- 
ceptableness,  arrive  from  every  point  of 
the  compass  at  each  likeliest  and  unlike- 
liest  hour  of  the  summer  day.  The  only 
thing  for  which  he  has  to  be  thankful  is 
that  their  arrival  is  generally  heralded  by 
their  eager  treble  voices ;  so  that  he  has 
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just  time  to  step  down  out  of  his  seventh 
heaven  before  they  are  upon  him.  Perhaps 
if  it  were  not  for  this,  and  for  one  or  two 
other  slight  abatements  from  its  complete 
felicity,  the  tuliped  garden,  with  its  lilac 
breath,  its  come  pansies,  and  its  coming 
pinks,  would  be  too  like  that  one  when  the 
first  he  and  she  felt  the  heavenly  surprise 
of  their  new  kisses. 

For  the  children's  intrusions  are  not 
quite  the  only  cloud  in  Talbot's  Whitsun 
sky.  It  is  oftener  than  once  or  twice 
that  the  phantom  of  the  past  has  seated 
itself  between  them.  It  is  oftener  than  once 
or  twice  that  he  has  found  Peggy  looking 
at  him  in  a  pained  astonishment,  at  his 
having  suddenly  broken  off  in  the  middle 
of  some  fond  phrase.  She  cannot  know, 
and  he  can  never  tell  her,  that  it  is  because 
there  has  suddenly  flashed  upon  him  the 
recollection,  vivid  as  reality,  of  some 
occasion  on   which   he  had  showered  the 
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same  words  of  fire  upon  her  who  has  had 
precedence  over  Peggy  in  his  heart.  He 
would  fain  cut  all  such  words  out  of  his 
vocabulary ;  employ  in  this  new  worship 
nothing  that  had  been  desecrated  by  having 
been  offered  on  the  altars  of  the  old.  But 
it  is  impossible.  He  had  poured  out  all 
his  heart's  best  before  the  first  love.  How 
then  can  he  have  anything  fresh  for  the 
second  ?  The  thought  cuts  him  like  a 
knife ;  but  none  the  less,  all  the  more 
rather — since  it  is  our  knife-thoughts  that 
cling  most  pertinaciously  to  us — does  it 
come  back  and  back  again.  In  return  for 
all  the  wealth  of  her  fresh  firstfruits,  he  has 
nothing  to  give  her  but  what  is  stale, 
threadbare,  sullied.  This  is  a  reflection 
that  would  sit  easily  upon  most  men.  If 
it  were  not  so,  there  would  be  but  few 
unembittered  love-makings.  But  upon 
Talbot's  palate  it  is  wormwood.  And  lest 
there  should  be  any  chance  of  his  escaping 
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from  his  past,  there  is  always  some  innocent 
reminiscence,  allusion,  or  appeal  on  the  part 
of  Lily  or  Franky  to  bring  it  back  to  him. 
Prue,  too  !  On  the  blue  of  his  heaven, 
Prue  forms  another  little  cloud.  Prue 
makes  no  pretence  of  pleasure  in  the  pros- 
pect of  his  brotherhood  ;  and  to  Prue  he  is 
sacrificed  oftener  than  he  thinks  just.  It 
is  thanks  to  Prue  that  he  has  so  often  been 
sent  back  prematurely  to  his  pot-house  ; 
that  he  has  had  prematurely  to  break  off 
his  trance  of  wonder  at  the  eyes,  the  only 
blackness  under  which  springs  from  some 
slight  and  fugitive  fatigue ;  at  the  cheek, 
which  his  doubting  finger  may  rub  as  hard 
as  it  chooses  without  any  other  result  than 
that  of  intensifying  its  damask ;  at  the 
hair,  from  which  he  has  been  allowed  once 
to  withdraw  the  pins  in  order  to  convince 
himself  by  ocular  demonstration  that 
though  it  may  come  dowUy  it  can  never 
come  off. 
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*  I  think  you  had  better  go  now.  She 
has  been  alone  all  day,'  is  a  formula  whose 
recurrence  he  has  now  learnt  to  dread. 

He  shrugs  his  shoulders. 

*  I  have  been  alone  for  thirty-two  years.' 

*  I  think  if  you  would  not  mind  going 
now ' 

*  I  should  mind  extremely.' 

She  laughs  softly,  the  happy  low  laugh 
of  the  consciously  well-beloved,  rich  in  the 
prospect  of  a  whole  lifetime  of  love  ahead. 

*  Whether  you  mind  it  or  not,  I  am 
afraid  you  must  go.  She  had  been  crying 
this  morning.' 

'  More  shame  for  her.  What  has  she  to 
cry  about  ?  Now  if  /  were  to  cry — 
Peggy,  you  like  her  much  better  than  you 
do  me'  (taking  her  half  angrily  in  his 
arms).  *  Pah  !'  with  a  change  of  tone,  per- 
ceiving, for  the  first  time,  a  gardenia 
pinned  upon  the  breast  of  her  gown  ; 
'  why  do  you  wear  that  horrid  thing  T 
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•  Franky  gave  it  me.  He  begged  it 
from  the  gardener  at  the  Manor  for  me/ 

'  Throw  it  away  !'  cries  Talbot,  with 
more  energy  than  the  occasion  seems  to 
warrant.  *  I  detest  the  smell.  It  is  like  a 
fungus.* 

*  It  will  hurt  his  feelings  if  I  do.' 

'  It  will  hurt  mine  if  you  do  not,'  returns 
Talbot  with  emphasis ;  and  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  he  snatches  the  blossom 
almost  violently  from  her  breast,  and  tosses 
it  away. 

She  looks  at  him,  her  eyes  tinged  with 
a  faint  surprise. 

'  What  a  thing  it  is  to  have  rival  ad- 
mirers !'  she  says,  laughing  ;  and  then  she 
sends  him  reluctantly  away. 

If  it  were  a  scheme  of  the  most  deep- 
laid  coquetry,  instead  of  the  result  of  a 
lifetime's  habit  of  self-sacrifice,  she  could 
not  have  hit  upon  a  better  method  of  in- 
flaming his  passion.     All  through  the  long 
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light  evening,  whose  yellow  at  this  sweet- 
est season  is  so  late  in  changing  to  night's 
blue,  he  prowls  about  outside  her  garden- 
fence,  peering  between  her  lilac-clusters  and 
laburnum-droops  for  a  glint  of  her  white 
gown  ;  shaking  his  fist  at  Prue's  selfish 
little  head,  and  counting,  through  the 
fevered  night,  the  strokes  of  the  leisurely- 
church  clock  as  they  carry  him  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  dewy  morning  hour,  when  he 
may  again  hold  his  red  rose  of  Lancaster 
in  his  hungry  arms. 

And  meanwhile  his  short  holiday  is 
racing  away.  Scarcely  has  it  seemed  to 
have  begun  when  the  end  is  already  at 
hand.  The  date  of  the  reassembling  of 
Parliament,  of  his  chief's  return  to  Down- 
ing Street,  and  his  own  consequent 
reappearance  there,  looms  nearer  and 
nearer. 

To  return  to  Downing  Street  without 
her !     He  has  been  without  her  all  his  life, 
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and  until  the  last  six  months  has  never 
looked  upon  himself  as  particularly  an 
object  of  commiseration  on  that  score  ;  but 
now  his  whole  soul  swells  with  a  disgusted 
self-pity  at  the  idea  of  his  lonely  return  to 
his  Bury  Street  lodgings. 

He  has  extracted  from  Peggy  without 
much  difficulty  a  promise  that  his  last 
evening  shall  be  indeed  and  wholly  his  ; 
that  for  once  it  shall  be  Prue,  not  he,  that 
goes  to  the  wall  ;  that  he  shall  neither  be 
dismissed  to  his  public-house,  nor  left  to 
disconsolate  moonings  about  the  inhospi- 
table roads  and  fields,  until  it  is  time  to 
betake  himself  to  his  truckle-bed  ;  that,  on 
the  contrary,  he  may  for  once  have  his  fill 
of  her  fair  company,  that  should  by  rights 
be  always  his ;  may  sit,  and  saunter,  and 
sweetly  stray  with  her ;  and  at  length, 
when  the  stars  ride  high,  may  leisurely 
bid  '  God  bless  her  !*  at  the  garden-gate, 
and  dismiss  her  to  dream  of  him. 
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But  lovers  propose,  and  freakish  chance 
disposes. 

Talbot  has  returned  to  his  inn  to  dress 
for  dinner,  and  has  jumped  into  his  dress- 
clothes,  in  miserly  grudging  of  the  moments 
stolen  from  his  final  hours.  He  had  left 
Peggy  with  eager  injunctions  to  be  equally 
quick,  so  that  a  few  more  moments  may  be 
squeezed  out  before  Sarah,  with  her  cla- 
morous dinner-bell,  breaks,  with  life's  loud 
prose,  into  the  whispered  poetry  of  their 
tete-a-tete.  And  apparently  she  has  been 
obedient  to  his  behest,  for  she  is — though 
he  would  have  thought  it  impossible — 
beforehand  with  him,  and  stands  awaiting 
him,  with  arms  resting  on  the  top  of  the 
gate. 

But  how  is  this  ?  She  has  made  no 
change  in  her  dress,  but  is  still  in  her 
morning  cotton. 

As  he  draws  near  to  her  she  stretches 
out  her  hand  to  him  deprecatingly. 
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*  I  hope  you  will  not  be  very  angry !' 

A  slight  chill  of  apprehension  passes 
over  him. 

'  But  I  am  sure  that  I  shall,'  he  answers, 
with  a  hasty  instinct  to  ward  off  the  im- 
pending blow.  '  What  is  it  ?  What  do 
you  mean  ?  Not,'  with  an  accent  of  in- 
credulous indignation,  *  Prue  again  ?' 

*  It  is  not  her  fault,'  replies  Peggy 
apologetically,  and  yet  defensively  too ; 
*  nobody  enjoys  being  ill.  But  you  know 
how  finely  strung  she  is ;  something  must 
have  upset  her.' 

*  Something  is  always  upsetting  her !' 
returns  Talbot  brutally. 

*  I  am  afraid  she  must  have  taken  a 
chill,'  pursues  Peggy,  wrinkling  up  her 
forehead  into  anxious  lines.  *  I  am  sure  I 
do  not  know  how,  but  I  think  she  must ; 
she  has  had  to  go  to  bed/ 

The  young  man's  brow  clears.  If  Prue's 
illness  involves  only  her  absence  from  the 
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dinner-table,    he    will    not   very   violently 
quarrel  with  it  after  all. 

*  Very  wise  of  her/  he  says  in  a  lighter 
voice  ;  '  the  best  place  for  her !  Poor 
Pruer 

*  But '   begins   Peggy,   whose   brow 

has  not  smoothed  itself  in  sympathy  with 
her  lover. 

*  But  what  ?'  inquires  he  sharply,  his 
apprehensions  returning.  *  You  are  not 
going  to  tell  me  that  on  my  last  evening  I 
am  to  be  sacrificed  to  a  malade  imagin- 
aire  P 

'  She  is  not  a  malade  imaginaire'  answers 
Margaret  half  indignantly ;  '  her  cheeks 
are  as  hot  as  fire,  and  her  pulse  has  run  up 
to  ninety.' 

'  I  believe  she  runs  it  up  on  purpose. 
Are  you  barring  the  gate  for  fear  I  should 
force  my  way  in  V 

'  Oh,  no,  no  !'  cries  she,  hastily  dropping 
her  arms  from  their  resting-place  on  the 
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top  rail,  and  flinging  her  portals  hospitably 
wide.  *  Come  in  !  come  in !  how  could 
you  dream  of  such  a  thing  ?  Do  you 
suppose  that  I  am  going  to  send  you 
away  without  your  dinner  ?  But  after 
dinner ' 

'  After  dinner  ?' 

*  When  she  is  ill,  she  likes  me  to  sit 
beside  her,  bathing  her  forehead  and  her 
hands.  I  have  always  done  it,  ever  since 
she  was  a  baby.  When  you  are  ill,  I 
will  bathe  your  forehead  and  your  hands. 
Oh  r  clasping  her  fingers  soft  and  fast  upon 
his  arm,  and  looking  up  with  brimful  eyes 
into  his  angry  face,  *  do  not  look  so  cross 
at  me  !  Do  not  you  think  that  it  is  hard 
enough  for  me  without  that  ?' 
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